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It seems a simple matter to designate a series of 
Bible passages for study week by week; yet even 
when the members of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee have done theif best, they are quite likely to 
find that their work is not wholly above criticism. 
Having issued the list of lessons for 1890, they found 
it advisable to make a change in one of the suggested 
lessons; and the list.as corrected is now given in full 
to the readers of The Sunday School Times. 


The next best thing to a teacher’s knowledge is his 
readiness to admit that he does not know. One of 
- the most conspicuously frequent phrases in the address 

of an eminent American naturalist before a recent 
scientific meeting was “I do not know,” or “I think 
this may be so, but I really do not know.” Had he 
been any less a scientist, and any less a teacher, he 
would never have thought about what he did not 
know, or he would shyly have avotded allusions to 
his ignorance. No Sunday-school ‘teacher can know 
all that. might be known about every or, indeed, any 
lesson. Every scholar knows that, as well as every 
teacher. But if, on-the one hand, there is an inci- 
dental appearance of general ignorance that betrays 
- @ teacher’s lack of capacity or neglect of study, there 


is also, on the other hand, an open confession of 
ignorance at certain points, that gives the scholars a 
feeling of trust in the teacher’s knowledge at other 
points. It is a good thing to know all that you can 
know; but do not forget that your scholars know 
that there must be some things that you do not know. 


Concentration of thought and effort is a measure 
of personal power. The man who. can put himself 
wholly and absolutely into the one thing which de- 
mands his attention for the time being, has more power 
for that one thing thaff if he were twice or ten times 
the man he is, and dividéd his energies on two things, 
or ten, accordingly. Indeed, the man who compasses 


most in this world, doing the greatest variety of things, 


and doing them all well, is invariably the man who 
attends to but one thing at a time, and gives himself 
up to that while he is doing it, as-if he had nothing 
else but that to live for. And the man who always 
seems to be thinking of something else while he is 
assuming to give his attention to a matter immedi- 
ately in hand, or who bears himself as if he wanted 

to get this thing out of the way in order to get at 
another, is sure to fail of being a first-class man in 
any sphere of endeavor. The best way, in fact, of 
getting ready for the next thing you have to do, is 


Every one who would make progress in the moral 
life must cultivate and refine his moral perceptions, 
just as he who would make progress in the intellectual 
life must cultivate and refine his mental perceptions. 
If, as Herschel said, precision is the soul of science, 
}precision is in-a like sense the soul of morals. It is 
quite common to ridicule moral “ hair-splitting ;” 
and yet there is in every moral question the situation 
at which it is necessary to split the hair. The line 
in ethics, as im mathematics, has length, but not 
thickness. Bacon saw that the advancement of 
physical science depended largely upon our power to 
render minute phenomena perceptible to the senses 
by instruments of measurement. The moral eye, the 
moral ear, the moral touch, are our God-given instru- 
ments. It is our business to sharpen their edges, 
polish their bearings, to adjust their relations. It 
is our business to weigh consequence#*with them, to 
measure results by them, to ascertain the bearings of 
the soul-life through them. A point in mathematics 
has no dimensions, but merely position. Every trans- 
action in life has a moral point in it. ‘The inevi- 
table obligation upon every oné connected with that 
transaction is to give that point its true position. 
And through or around every transaction, every 
thought indeed, one must, once for all, draw the 
indelible and eternal line. 

Questioning a scholar is quite as important to the 
teacher for his own sake, as to the scholar for his 
sake. A teacher needs to know the limitations of 
his scholar’s knowledge, and the misconceptions in 
his scholar’s mind, at every point under examination, 
in order to be able to impart added knowledge wisely ; 
and to this end free questioning of the scholar by the 
teacher is a necessity. If, indeed, teachers asked 
more questions, instead of talking to their scholars, 
they would be helped to teach more effectively. When 





the lesson concerning John the Baptist’s preaching 


by attending faithfully to the thing now demanding |° 
* | attention. 
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to | of realization. 





in the wilderness was under consideration, a teacher 
asked one of his scholars, “ What is a wilderness ? ” 

Promptly the answer came back, “ A little house.” 

That scholar’s ignorance was appalling to his teacher, - 
Yet it was not thoughtlessness on that boy’s part which - 
prompted that answer. The boy had been told of 
the Israelites going out from their Egyptian homes 
to live in the wilderness, and of their living forty 
years in the wilderness. He naturally inferred that 
a wilderness—as a place to live in—was a house; 
and as he was told that it was a privation to the 
Israelites to live there, instead of in their Egyptian 
home, he took it for granted that a wilderness was. 
not a capacious house, but a small one. And he 
might have been in error at that point much longer, 
but for the enlightening that came to his teacher 
through his teacher’s question. There are probably 


scholars in your class who are as much in error as 


that boy was, at points which you little suspect. 
Question them freely in order to learn for yourself 
what it is that they still need to learn, 





MEN AS THE PERSONAL EXPONENTS 
OF IDEAS. 


Truth is propagated and made active in the world 
through ideas ; ‘that is, through its becoming a form 
or a model in a human mind. Before truth can become 
a working force and a prevailing power in the affairs of 
life, it must be vitalized and vivified. To take a general 
truth and give to it direction and definité aim, to 
sharpen it, to point it, to concenter it in a focus of 
concrete life, to fuse it in the warmth of enthusiasm 
and then cast it in the mold of personal purpose, is 
to make an idea of it. In an idea the abstract 
crystallizes itself into definite power. An idea is in 
fact some portion of truth personalized. It is truth 
adjusted to certain relationships and possibilities of 
actual life by the human mind, so that it is in 
position to work. It is truth set in position. Itis 
such a measure of general truth, gathered together 
and rolled up in a specific ball, as will fit it to do 
execution. An idea is, in fact, a truth made possible 
In the words of the old philosophers, 
“Idea is bodiless substance, which of itself hath no 
subsistence, but giveth form and figure to shapeless 
matter, and becometh the cause that bringeth them 
into show and evidence.” 

Ideas are at the bottom of all action. They are 
the impelling springs of all progress. "From ideas 
arise governments, civilizations, institutions, systems, 
philosophies, literatures, religious confessions, reforms, 
discoveries, inventions. From ideas arise the most 
universal and most sublime as well as the minor 
events of life. They dominate eras and ages, countries 
and climes, nations and individuals, 

The world is just seething with ideas. They are 
here in all sizes, shapes, and grades. They are the 
penetrative and combining power in all departments 
of life. They are universal and particular, general 
and_ specific, high and low, grand and petty, worthy 
and unworthy, divine and satanic. They are run- 
ning and spreading in competition with one another. 
Some are in jealous and mutually exclusive rivalry; 
others are in generous emulation. And of all these 
ideas, men are the personal exponents. Our own 
various grasps upon truth are our ideas. After we 
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* | palse them, they in turn get hold of us and impel us. 
We become their exponents, Some men are made to 
be caught hold of by this idea, or set of ideas; other 
men are by nature or by training and experience 
predisposed to an entirely different class or set of ideas. 
Thus nearly all ideas become embedded in personal 
_ genters, germinate there more or less vigorously, and 
push themselves out into power. All varieties of 
ideas become personalized, and so have a working 
potency in the world. Men become their exponents, 
their personal representatives, their faithful advo- 
cates, setting them forth, disseminating them, applying 
_ them practically, putting them into operation at every 

pportunity. 

. So powerfully does an idea in some cases seize upon 

the personality, that it becomes, as Pope puts it, “the 
| ruling passion” of a man’s life, and his fixed, con- 
‘trolling purpose. It overtops and overshadows every- 
thing else. We hear much of men of one idea 
The statement, though not strictly true, is virtually 
go, and it is very significant. Some men devote 
themselves heart ard soul to the idea of fame, Some 
men are “all business,” Some are “cranky” on a 
new invention. Some men have wound their life 
_ Gnto the folds of an idea of political policy, Some 
have given over all of life that they can spare to the 
propagation and perpetuation of a favorite organ- 
nm. Some become enthusiasts over visionary 
ideas. Some preach crusades. Some inaugurate 
reforms. Some devote themsélves to the advocacy 
and success of such moral issues as Prohibition, Law 
‘and Order, Sabbath-keeping, Social Purity. Some 
consecrate their whole being to Christ and his gospel. 
“This one thing I do.” Thus was Paul a man of 
one idea, He was “determined to know nothing 
else.” And nations no less than individuals are 
possessed by a ruling idea. Rome was ruled by the 
idea of empire, Sparta by that of physical manhood, 
Athens by the expression of the beautiful, France by 
that of glory, England is ruled by that of “ commerce 
and conquest,” our own land by that of liberty and 
_ fmdependence, the Christian Church by “that great 
 @entral idea of all human history and hope,” the 
_ tisen Redeemer. 

The strength and the value of men of one idea 
depend almost entirely on what kind of an idea it is 
that seizes them. Ifthe idea be criminal or grovel- 
ing, the more intensely it seizes its exponent, the 
“More harm will it do. If it be petty, or narrow, or 

 @ut of the main track, the man of one idea may not 

Only be useless, but weak. Before allowing ourselves 

to become the exponent of an idea, we ought to be 
gure that it is worthy of us. We ought to know 
whether God intended it to be the prominent force in 
life and history which we are making of it. “ There 
is a painting of ivory miniatures, and there is a paint- 
ing of great frescos,” says Phillips Brooks. “There 
is a largeness of movement, the great utterance of 
great truths, the great enforcement of great duties, 
as distinct from the minute, and subtile, and ingenious 
treatment of little topics, side issues of the soul’s life, 
bits of anatomy, the bricad-brac of theology” and 
of living. 

What noble men have given their lives to the idea 
of investigation of the truth, the idea of healing, the 
idea of saving, the idea of developing and training 
character! What grand things may we not expect 

of one whose whole existence is caught up and 
supremely influenced by the idea of duty, or faithful- 
hess, or loyalty! What an invincible power such a 
“truth personalized in such an exponent becomes ! 
But, in the nature of the case, there is great weak- 
. ress inherent in all men of one idea. They have so 
many and such positive limitations. And if their 
idea be not a very sublime and eternal one, they may 
make themselves almost intolerable to the rest of 
mankind. They are exposed to the dangers of fanati- 
cism, partisanship, and bigotry. The human mind 
needs to have its narrow impetuosity checked. It 
deeds broadening and sympathy. Allowance must 
dilso be made for the worth of other ideas in other 
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wider culture and experience are almost indispensable : 
to counteract the tendency of total absorption of the 

personality in the one single thing. There must be’ 
seasons of elevation into yet higher regions; there 

must be oécasiohal latefal excursions into the broad 

fields outside of the narrow, direct track. To be the 

mere slave of an idea is a miserable thing. 

The spirit of our age, the genius of our civiliza- 
tion, the hature of our common school afd highet 
education, and our habits of reading and thinking, 
tend to produce men of many ideas, rather than men 
of one idea. The diffusion of culture, the spirit of 
liberty, the widening of our horizon, the witnessing 
of the numberless conflicts of all sorts of ideas, the 
love of change and variety, and the opportunities for 
gratifying this love, the lack of earnestness as deep 
as life, are all antagonistic to the rise of the man of 
one idea. In our highly complex civilization we are 
each and all the exponents of many ideas. No single 
idea can wholly absorb us. Each can claim only a 
share of our time and advocacy. 

The man of many ideas has his great strength. He 
isennobled, He is elevated toward the divine Intelli- 
gence, the center of all thought ramifications. He 
has clearer and more just views, and greater facilities 
and a wider sweep to bring to bear upon any oné 
point. He can guard against mistakes, recognize 
tendencies in their incipiency,and have power to rest 
and refresh himself. He will be more genial and 
more receptive, but probably less active. And just 
that is his weakness! With so many thoughts and 
purposes rushing through his soul, he is tempted to 
let none take a firm and eternal hold. To-day, one 
idea holds him under its influence, and retiders him 
etithusiastic; to-morrow, it is another. He desires to 
become the exponent of so many that he gets beyond 
his powers; for every life is limited in its quantity of 
energies. Frequently the different ideas of which a 
man would like to be the exponent are opposites, the 
one of the other; it may be, indeed, that they are 
absolutely contradictory. Therefore they neutralize 
one another, and render their holder impotent. This 
is one bane of wide travel without definite purpose, 
of cosmopolitan culture, of eclectic religious views. 
The soul commits itself to nothing. It anchors fast 
to no principle that is eternal. The man is floating. 
Being impressed with many ideas, he becomes the 
personal exponent of none. 

The importance of a timely and wise choice of our 
dominant ideas cannot be overestimated. They are 
the guiding stars of our life, and whatever permanent 
impression we may be able to leave upon the world 
is effected by them. It is only through our per- 
sonality that truth makes itself felt upon the world. 
Whatever the, nature of that of which we choose to 
make ourselves the exponents, it is probable that the 
propagation will go on from our own personality out- 
wards through other subsequent and similarly suscep- 
tible personalities, in ever-widening circles, until they 
reach etérnity and the throne of God itself. 

The leading ideas introduced into the personality 
at home, in the instructions and atmosphere of the 
week-day school, through books, through the Sunday- 
school teacher, through the pastor’s teaching and 
sermons, through the channels of conversation and 
the ordinary forms of human intercourse, where we 
express ourselves freely and frankly, and our views 
make deep though unconscidus impression on those 
round about us, are the seeds planted that will 
germinate in the personality, and sprout there, and 
bring forth fruit one hundred fold for truth, or for 
the false and the evil. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How far shall the dramatic element be recognized as 
a legitimate factor in the ordinary or the special exercises 
of the Sunday-school? This is a question which has 
been under discussion for years, and concerning which 
there have been, and are likely to be, wide differences of 
opinion. At many a Christmas festival, in churches of 
yarious names, the coming of Santa Claus has been acted 





people. There must be consideration for others. A 


city Sunday-school to have a display of characters in 
costume, representing the various races of mankind, at 
a missionary celebration. That exercises of this char- 
acter can be made attractive to the avérage boy and girl, 
no one will defiy, That they may even be instructive 
and impressive, up to a certain point, can hardly be 
questioned. But whether their tetidency is in the direc- 
tion of good, is a point of inquity at which different 
thinkers Will be likely to disagree. The Sunday School 
Times has uniformly éxpressed its judgment against the 
introduction of the dramatic and spectacular elements 
into the field of Sunday-school work, whether on Christ 
mas or on any other occasion. But as the question is 
now raised in a new form by an Illinois correspondent, 
who writes in an excellent spirit, and who seems really 
desirous of knowing the truth, it may be well to consider 
the question over agvim In connection with the lesson 
on Ruth, a correspondent suggested the use of a black- 
board, or slate, in the several classes, as a means of 
impressing the main facts of the lesson story on the minds 
of the scholars, as preliminary to the lesson teaching.. It 
is in view of those suggestions that another correspon 
dent writes : 


I was a good deal interested in the commtnication from Dr. 
Moody, of Mendota in this state, in your issue which contained 
the story of Ruth. I did not re¢ommend the method set forth 
to my teachers, because they are not supplied with class black- 
boards and different-colored chalks, and because such teaching 
would tend to attract the attention of surrounding classes. But 
I did at first think favorably of it as a method for the super- 
intendent’s review. My charge is the intermediate department 
in a large mission, numbering about two hundred ordinarily, 
but running beyond three hundred for five or six weeks before 
Christmas. The recruits are mainly boys with no commendable 


forty feet, requires three separate exhibits of the board before 
all the school can see it. I gave up the idea of imitating the 
good doctor. This is what I did do: I select a tall young gem 
tleman teacher to personate Elimelech, and a lady teacher in 
black for Naomi; two boys, of twelve or thirteen years old, for 
the two sons. They take their stand near orie end of the room, 
in a corner which I call Bethlehem. After a brief introduction 
of the story, they bid adieu to two or three teachers near them, 
whom I call Bethlehemites, and slowly maké their journey 
toward Moab, in the opposite corner, while the story goes on. 
There Elimelech passes through a door, and his death is men- 
tioned. Two.of-the taller-girls near are then taken upon the 
arm by the two sons, as Orpah and Ruth are introduced. Then 
the two sons disappear through the door, and their death is 
announced. Then proper attention is called to the family of 
three widows. The natural longing of Naomi to return to her old 
home and friends now comes into the story, as they turn their faces 
towards Bethlehem. Orpah embraces Naomi, and turns back. 
Naomi embraces Ruth also, and turns to leave her, when Rath 
clings to her, and recites the part, “Entreat me not.to leave 
thee,” and soon. They slowly complete the return journey in 
front of the platform, as the story goeson. As they stop, Beth- 
lehemites greet them, rising, and saying, ‘fIs this Naomi?” 
Then comes Naomi’s reply. The story is finished; and every 
child of the three hundred has watched and listened intently. 
An attempt at a blackboard review on that day, I am sure, would 
have resulted in riotous disorder all over the long room, - Shall 
I use this method of illustrating any other lessons? I do not 
know. I like it for this better than chalk-marks, Quite a 
number of Bible narratives occur to, me that could be thus 
illustrated effectively and appropriately. 

As a good piece of acting by amateur performers on 
the boards of a Sunday-school theater, that would seem 
to have been a success. Yet there does not appear to 
have been any special application of a particular truth 
to the audience in this instance, even to the extent that 
is ordinarily gained by the “‘ moral drama,” as acted ina 
museum, Or as a side-show to a menagerie, And it may 
fairly be asked: What is the special gain of suchashow 
as this? What good is likely to come of the exhibit of 
a mere picture, painted or acted, as a Sunday-school les- 
son? That it holds attention while it is in progress is a 
matter of little importance, if no lesson can be fixed in 
the mind while the attention is held. A tune on a bag- 
pipe might hold attention, and that tune might even 
touch a chord of tenderness of feeling that would not be 
touched by the mere pictured story of Ruth. If, indeed, 
the scholars in a Sunday-school cannot be controlled by 
a superintendent without “riotous disorder all over the 
room” while he is endeavoring to instruct and impress 
them, unless by the use of a spectacular or dramatic 
exhibit, that school is not a success. A radical change 
in its management and methods is desirable, even though 
that change results in reducing its numbers to one-tenth 
or one-twentieth of its present membership. Better, 
far better, a Sunday-school of fifty scholars under the 


hundred children whom their overseers cannot control. 
The exercises of a Sunday-school ought to tend directly 





out, year after year, with more or less of spectacular 


to the attaching of the scholars to their teachers persone 


accompaniment, And it has not been a rare thing fora 


Sunday-school manners. The room, also, about one hutidred by — 


thorough control of its teachers, than an assembly of five . 
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ally, and to the interesting of those scholars in religious 
truth as such. Dramatic representations in the Sunday- 
school have no such tendency.. They may hold atten- 
tion. They may excite interest in the,performers and 
in the performance. They may make the room where 
they are held an attractive place. But they do not bring 
teacher and scholar into personal sympathy, nor apply 
specific truth to the individual mind of the scholar; and 
so far they fail of promoting the main object of all Sun- 
day-school exercises. Therefore such representations 
seem to be undesirable in the Sunday-school, 








FIRST LOVE. 
BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


Years ago, on tender tiptoe, she would steal into my chamber, 
Softer than a song at sea that dies upon the deep ; 
Then would bend and plant a flower of love upon my lips in 
slumber, 
Seeming, like a dream, half true, when I was half-asleep. 


And at times, as I lay watching for the fairies I believed in, 
If I heard her footfalls, how I slyly would pretend 

I was fast asleep, and listen to her bosom heaving o’er me, 
Like far music with whose echoes faintest perfumes blend ! 


Years and years ago, how lovely! she would steal. into my 
chamber; 
Then would kneel and pray for me beside my trundle-bed. 
And I used to think the golden stars were eyes of happy angels, 
Bending smiles of bright approval on her golden head. 


Years and years ago, my first love often stole into my chamber, 
And how many a flower of love her warm lips planted then! 

But on one dark night—a shadow of the Night that is eternal— 
From my chamber slow she went,—and never came again. 


Often since those nights of childhood I’ve been crowned ‘with 
thorns and roses ; 
Many falls have made me humble, some successes proud. 
I have had the love of maiden, felt the glorious thrill of friend- 
ship, 
Drunk the poet-wine of nature under sun and cloud ; 

And yet now, within the twilight, as I think of all the raptures, 
All that have been mine, or may be in the future’s keep,— 
Sure, ah! sadly sure, it seemeth, all together they weigh nothing 

To one light kiss from my mother on my make-beiieve-asleep. 


Medfield, Mass. 





POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Poetry and music come from the same God as religion, 
and are intended for the same holy end, They are the 
handmaids of religion, and the wings ef devotion. 
Nothing can be more preposterous than to assume an 
antagonism between them. The abuse can never set 
aside the right use. The best gifts of God are liable to 
the worst abuse. 

Some have the false notion that poetry is necessarily 
fictitious and antagonistic to truth. But poetry is the 
fittest expression of truth, its Sabbath dress, the silver 
picture of the golden apple, the ideal embodied in and 
shining through the real. 

“Let those,” says Lowth, “who affect to despise the 
Muses cease to attempt, for the vices of a few, to bring 
into disrepute a most laudable talent. Let them cease 
to speak of chat art as light and trivial in itself, to accuse 
it as profane or impious; that art which has been con- 
ceded to man by the favor of his Creator, and for the 
most sacred purposes; that art consecrated by the au- 
thority of God himself, and by his example in his most 
august ministrations.” Dean Stanley says: “There has 
always been in certain minds a repugnance to poetry, as 
inconsistent with the gravity of religious feeling. It 
has been sometimes tnought that to speak of a book of 
the Bible as poetical is a disparagement of it. It has 
been, in many churches, thought that the more scholastic, 
dry, and prosaic the forms in which religious doctrine is 
thrown, the more faithfully is its substance represented. 
Of all human compositions, the most, removed from 
poetry are the Decrees and Articles of Faith, in which 
the belief of Christendom has often been enshrined as in 
asanctuary. ‘T'o such sentiments the towering greatness 
of David, the acknowledged pre-eminence of the Psalter, 
are constant rebukes. David, beyond king, soldier, or 
prophet, was the sweet singer of Israel. Had Raphael 
painted a picture of Hebrew as of European Poetry, 
David would have sat aloft at the summit of the Hebrew 
Parnassus, the Homer of Jewish song.” 

The Jews paid little attention to the arts of design; 
sculpture and painting of the Divine Being were for- 

. bidden in the second commandment, on account of the 
danger of idolatry (as they are for the same reason for- 
_bidden among the Moslems), The only great and beautiful 


tthe Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, and even the Greeks 


ing can be more striking to a traveler than the contrast 
between Egypt covered all over with ruins of temples, 
statues, and pictures of the. gods, and Palestine, which 
has no such ruins of any consequence. The remains of 
the few synagogues are of the plainest kind, and destitute 
of all ornaments. 

But in poetry the case is reversed. Of all ancient 
nations, except the Greeks, the Hebrews have by far the 
richest poetry; and in religious poetry they greatly excel 


and Romans, 

More than one-third of the Oid Testament is poetry. 
This fact is concealed, and much of the beauty of the 
Bible lost to many readers, by the absence of quantity, 
meter, and rhyme, and by the uniform printing of poetry 
and prose in our popular Bibles. The current versicular 
division is mechanical, and does not correspend to the 
metrical structure of Hebrew poetry. The Revised Ver- 
sion corrects the defect, at least in part; namely, in Job 
and in the Psalter, in the poems scattered through the 
historical books, as Genesis 4: 23, 24; 49: 2-27; Exodus 
15: 1-21; Deuteronomy 32: I-43; 33 : 2-29; Judges 5: 
2-81, etc., and in a few lyrical sections of the Prophets 
(Jonah 4: 2-10; Habakkuk 3: 2-19). The same method 
ought to have been carried through the Prophets. 

The older commentators and divines paid little or no 
attention to the literary and esthetic features of the 
Bible. The study of Hebrew poetry is comparatively 
recent, and dates from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, although its power and beauty were felt long before. 
Lowth, Herder, and Ewald are the first masters in this 
department of biblical literature. 

The poetry of the Old Testament is contained: in 
the “ Poetical Books,” which, in the Jewish canon, 
are included among the Hagiographa, or “‘ Holy Writ- 
ings;” namely, Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon. Besides these, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah and most of the Prophets are 
likewise poetic in sentiment and form, or they vibrate 
between poetry and prose. A number of lyric songs, 
odes, and prophecies are scattered through the historical 
books. 

The poetic sections of the New Testament are the 
“Magnificat” of the blessed Virgin, the “ Benedictus” 
of Zachariah, the ‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,” the “Nunc 
Dimittis” of Simeon, the parables of our Lord, the 
anthems of the Apocalypse, and several poetic quotations 
in the Epistles; for example, 1 Timothy 3:16. Besides, 
we may say that the whole Bible is cast in a poetical 
mold. The Hebrews were a highly imaginative people. 
The Hebrew language, as Herder says, is itself a poem. 

‘Sometimes the prose of the Bible is equal to the best 
poetry, and blends truth and beauty in perfect harmony. 
It approaches, in touching the highest themes, the 
rythmical form of Hebrew poetry, and may be arranged 
according to the parallelism of members. Moses was a 
poet as well as a historian; and every prophet or seer 
is a poet, though not every poet is a prophet. 

The same is true of the prose of the New Testament. 
We need only refer to the Beatitudes and the whole 
Sermon on the Mount, the parables of our Lord, the 
prologue of St. John, the seraphic description of St. 
Paul in the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, and 
his triumphant pean at the close of the eighth chapter 
of Romans. The last, in the opinion of Erasmus, sur- 
passes the eloquence of Cicero. 

In this wider sense, the Bible begins and ends with 
poetry. The retrospective vision of the first creation 
and the prospective vision of the new heavens and the 
new earth are presented in language which rises to the 
summit of poetic beauty and power. There is nothing 
more pregnant and sublime in thought, and at the same 
time more terse and classical in expression, than the sen- 
tenceof theCreator: “ Let there belight! And there was 
light.” There can be no nobler and higher conception 
of man than that with which the Bible introduces him 
into the world as the very image and likeness of the 
infinite God. And the idea of a Paradise of innocence, 
love, and peace at the threshold of history, is poetry as 
well as reality, casting its sunshine over the gloom of the 
Fall, and opening the prospect of a future Paradise re- 
gained. Then, passing from the first chapter of Genesis 
to the last of the Apocalypse, how beautiful and com- 
forting is St. John’s description of the new Jerusalem,— 
the inspiring theme of all the hymns of heavenly home- 
sickness, from “ Ad perennis vite fontem” to “ Jerusalem 
the Golden,” hymns which cheer weary pilgrims on their 
journey through life. 

The poetry of the Old Testament has always been an 
essential part of Jewish and Christian worship. The 
Psalter was the first, and for many cénturies the only, 





work of architecture was the temple of Jerusalem. Noth- 


of Christian hymnody. Many of the finest English and 
German hymns are free reproductions of Hebrew psalms, 
The Twenty-third Psalm alone has furnished the key- 
note to a large number of Christian hymns, and the 
Forty-sixth Psalm to Luther’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” . 

As among other nations, so among the Jews, poetry 
was the oldest form of composition, It precedes prose, aa 
youth precedes manhood, and as feeling and imagination 
are active before sober reflection and logical reasoning. 
Much of the Hebrew poetry is lost. Solomon com- 
posed a thousand and five songs (1 Kings 4:32), “The 
300k of the Wars of Jehovah” (Num. 21: 14), and “The 
Book of Jasher, or the Upright” (Josh. 10: 18; 2 Sam. 
1: 18), were at least partly poetic. Jeremiah composed 
an elegy for Josiah (2 Chron. 85 : 25). 

Poetry and music were closely connected, and accom- 
panied domestic and social life in seasons of joy and 
sorrow. They cheered the wedding, the harvest, and 
other feasts (Josh. 9:3; Judg. 21:19; Amos 6:5; Psa, 
4:8). They celebrated victory after a battle,—as the 
song of Moses (Exod. 15), and the song of Deborah (Judg, 
5). They greeted the victor on his return (1 Sam. 18: 8). 
The shepherd sang while watching his flock, the hunter 
in the pursuit of his prey. Maidens deplored the death 
of Jephthah’s daughter in songs (Judg. 11 : 40), and 
David the death of Saul and Jonatiran (2 Sam. 1: 18), 
and afterwards of Abner (2 Sam, 3: 33). Love was the 
theme of a nobler inspiration than among the sensual 
Greeks; and the Song of Songs celebrates the Hebrew 
ideal of pure bridal love, as reflecting the love of Jehovah 
to his people, and prefiguring the union of Christ with 
his Church. ‘ 

The poetry of the Bible is in the highest and best 
sense the poetry of revelation and inspiration. It is 
animated by the genius of the true religion, by the Spirit 
of Jehovah, and hence rises far above the religious poetry 
of the Hindoos, Parsees, and Greeks, as the religion of 
revelation is above the religion of nature, and the God 
of the Bible above the idols of the heathen. It is the 
poetry of truth and holiness. It never administers to 
trifling vanities and lower passions; it is the chaste and 
spotless priestess at the altar. It reveals the mysteries 
of the divine will to man,—offers up man’s prayers and. 
thanks to his Maker. It is consecrated to the glory of 
Jehovah and the moral perfection of man. t 

The most obvious feature of Bible poetry is its intense 
theism. The question of the existence of God id never 
raised, and an atheist is simply set down as a fool 
(Psa. 14). The Hebrew poet lives and moves in the 
idea of a living God as a self-revealing, personal, 
almighty, holy, omniscient, all-pervading Being, and 
overflows with his adoration and praise. He sees and 
hears God in the works of creation and in the events of 
history. Jehovah is to him the Maker and Preserver of 
all things. He shines in the firmament; he rides on 
the thunderstorm; he clothes the lilies; he feeds the 
ravens and young lions, and the cattle on a thousand 
hills; he gives rain and fruitful seasons; he is the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of Moses, David, and the 
prophets; he is the ever-present help and shield, the 
comfort and joy of Israel; he is just and holy in his 
judgments, good, merciful, and true in all his dealings; 
he rules and overrules even the wrath of man for his own 
glory and the good of his people. 

To this all-prevailing theism corresponds the anthro- 
pology and ethics of the Bible. Man is always repre- 
sented under his most important moral and religious 
relations,—in.the state of innocence, in the terrible 
slavery of sin, and in the process of redemption and 
restoration to more than his original glory and dominion 
over the creation. Hebrew poetry reflects in fresh and 
life-like colors the working of God’s law and promise on 
the heart of the pious, and every state of his experience, 
the deep emotions of repentance and grief, faith and 
trust, gratitude and praise, hope and aspiration, love 
and peace. 

Another characteristic of Bible poetry is the combina- 
tion of child-like simplicity and sublimity. The grandest 
ideas are set forth and brought home to the heart of 
every reader who has a lively organ for religious truth. 
The psalms and the parables are alike suited to the 
capacity of the young and the old, the cultured and the 
uncultured. They are popular and yet elevated, lumi- 
nous and yet profound, easily comprehended and yet 
inexhaustibly deep. We never get tired of them; and 
every reading reveals new treasures. 

More than this,—the Bible poetry has, so to say, a 
cosmopolitan character and universal interest. It is as 
well adapted to the Christians in America as it was to 





hymn-book of the Church, It is the most fruitful source 


the Jews in Palestine. The scenery and style are 


thoroughly Oriental and Hebrew, and yet they can be. 











tn every language withou tid by the 
‘ -process,—which cannot be said of any other poetry. 
‘Greek and Roman poetry have more art and variety, 
-!more elegance and finish, but no such popularity, catho- 
licity, and adaptability. The heart of humanity beats in 
the Hebrew poet. It is true his experience falls far 
short of that of the Christian; yet nearly every phase of 
Old Testament picty strikes a corresponding chord in 
the soul of the Christian; and such are the depths of the 
divine Spirit who guided the genius of the sacred singers 
that their words convey far more than they themselves 
are conscious of, and reach prophetically forward into 
the most distant future. 

All this applies more particularly to the Psalter, 
the holy of holies in Hebrew poetry. David, “the 
‘Sweet singer of Israel,” was placed by Providence in 
the different situations of shepherd, courtier, outlaw, 

_ ‘warrior, conqueror, and king, that he might the thore 
vividly set forth Jehovah as the good Shepherd, the 


"ever-present Helper, the mighty Oonqueror, the just 


and merciful Sovereign. He was open to all the emo- 
‘tions of friendship and love, generosity and mercy; he 
enjoyed the highest joys and honors; he suffered poverty, 
persccution, and exile, the loss of the dearest friend, 
_ treason and rebellion from his own son. Even his 
- hanging moods and passions, his sins and crimes, which 
with their swift and awful punishments form a domestic 
tragedy of rare terror and pathos, were overruled and 
turned into lessops of humility, comfort, and gratitude. 
All this rich spiritual biography, from his early youth to 
“his old age, together with God’s merciful dealings with 
him, ure written in his hymns, though with reference to 
his inward states of mind rather than to his outward 
, @ondition, so that readers of very different situation or 
_ position in life might yet be able to sympathize with the 
feelings and emotions expressed. His hymns give us a 
deeper glance into his inmost heart and secret com- 
maunion with God than the narrative of his life in the 
historical books, They are remarkable for simplicity, 
‘freshness, vivacity, warmth, depth and vigor of feeling, 
 ghild-like tenderness and heroic faith, and the all-per- 
" ‘yading fear and love of God. “In all his works,” says the 
author of Ecclesiasticus (40: 8-12), “he praised the Holy 
One most high with words of glory; with his whole 
heart he sang songs, and loved him that made him. 
He set singers also before the altar, that by their voices 
_ they might make sweet melody, and daily sing praises in 
their songs. He beautified their feasts, and set in order 
the solemn times until the end, that they might praise 
"his holy name, and that the temple might sound from the 
morning. The Lord took away his sins and exalted his 
horn forever; he gave him a covenant of kings, and the 

_ throne of glory in Israel.” 
_ The inseparable union with religion, with truth and 
holiness, gives to Hebrew poetry such an enduring 
- @harm and undying power for good in all ages and 
countries, It never gets out of date, and never grows 


eld, The dew of youth is uponit. It brings us into the | 


immediate presence of the great Jehovah, it raises us 
“above the miseries of earth, it dispels the clouds of dark- 
ness, it inspires, ennobles, purifies, and imparts peace and 
joy, it gives us a foretaste of heaven itself. 
Tn this respect the poetry of the Bible is far above 
Classic poetry, as the Bible itself is above all other books. 
Efomer and Vergil dwindle into insignificance as com- 
pared with David and Asaph, if we look to the moral 
effect upon the heart and the life of the reader. The 
Classic poets reach only a small and cultured class; but 
the singers of the Bible come home to men of every 
grade of education, every race and color, every coadition 
of life, aud every creed and sect. The Psalter is, as 
Luther calls it, ‘a manual of all the saints,” where each 
one finds the most truthful description of his own situ- 
ation, especially in seasons of affliction. It has retained 
_its hold upon the veneration and affections of pious Jews 
and Christians for these three thousand years, and is even 
Row, and will ever be, more extensively used as a guide 

of private devotion and public worship than any other 

book. “When Christian martyrs,” says Stanley, “and 

Scottish Covenanters in dens and caves of the earth, 
when French exiles and English fugitives in their 
hiding-places during the panic of revolution or of mu- 
tiny, received a special comfort from the Psalms, it was 
because they found themselves literally side by side 
with the author in the cavern of Adullam, or on the 
cliffs of Engedi, or beyond the Jordan, escaping from 

’ Saul or from Absalom, from the Philistines or from the 

Assyrians, When Burleigh or Locke seemed to find an 
echo in the Psalms to their own calm philosophy, it was 
Because they were listening to the strains which had 
from the mouth or charthed the ear of the 
snqpelacn king or the thoughtful statesman of Judah. 


-ers” 








Io hee often been Guchisak tsk! tities wigan 
more interest the Psalms possess for us as individuals; 
and it may at most be said that by these multiplied 
associations, the older the human race grows, the more 
interest do they possess for mankind.” 

Union Theological Seminary. 





IN WINTER TWILIGHT. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Bitter and bleak is the closing day; 

The wind goes wailing, the sky is gray, 

And there’s never a bird on bough or spray,— 
Alas, how dreary ! 


But summer will surely come again, 
The earth needs snow and cold and rain, 
Just as our hearts need grief and pain. 
And so be cheery ! 
Butlington, Vt. 





CAPERNAUM, THE HOME OF OUR LORD. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ’s “own city,” as Capernaum is called (Matt. 
9:1), ought to have for every Bible student the deepest 
interest. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bethany, and Jerusa- 
lem, because intimately connected with his life, are 
sacred beyond any other places in the Holy Land, On 
that account Oapernaum is no less so, and the reasons 
which may have ied to his choice of it as his residence 
indicate a wisdom and foresight that were divine. 

The question as to the site of Capernaum is not such 
a difficult one as many people imagine, and the reader 
may like to know how the matter stands at present. I 
will therefore say, in brief, that while absolute certainty 
has not been arrived at, the probabilities are so strong 
as to leave little doubt where it should be located. 
Every fair-minded person will admit that the opinions 
of explorers and archsologists who have been sent out 
to that region to make special investigations, are of more 
weight than those of travelers, however eminent may 
be their names, who have merely visited the spot, and 
spent perhaps an hour in looking over the ground, It is 
a fact, that recent explorers are all in favor of Khan 
Minyeh.' 

The New Testament hints are, briefly, as follows :— 
1, The place had a garrison; 2, It had a custom house 
or station; 8, It had one or more synagogues. The 
garrison and custom house would seem to indicate that 
it was on the shore of the lake, and convenient to some 
great thoroughfare or public road. Have explorers 
brougiat to light any facts which correspond with these 
requirements? In reply, I would say, 1, that at Khan 
Minyeh we have found the remains of a castle where 
soldiers were quartered; at Tell Hum there are no remains 
whatever of this kind. (No reference is made to the old 
khan existing at Khan Minyeh, for that is ‘a recent 
structure). 2. The ancient road coming from the south, 
and leading to Damascus, which can still be distinctly 
traced, touched the lake at Khan Minyeh, and only at 
that point. At Tell Hum there are no traces of an 
ancient road, Tell Hum is really in the angle formed 
by the river Jordan and the north end of the lake, and 
the ancient road must have made a sharp bend two or 
three miles out of a direct line in order to have reached 
it. 8. Where the ancient thoroughfare touched the lake 
we should suppose the custom house would be located, in 
order to accommodate both the land and sea traffic. If, 
however, the custom house was at Tell Hum, it would 
have been two and a half miles from the road which it was 
designed to accommodate. This is a point which I have 
often urged, and no one has ever been able to answer it. 
The sea, the public road, the custom house, and the 


1 Norz.—As The Sunday School Times recently remarked, in its 
Lesson Surroundings, that Teil Hum “seems to be accepted by the 
majority of recent travelers’’ as the site of Capernaum, it is perhaps 
now needful to call special attention to the distinction here made 
by Dr. Merrill between “‘ travelers”’ and “‘explorers.”” As a matter 
of fact, the “ opinion’’ of an explorer has no added value whatso- 
ever merely because héis an explorer. An explorer’s mission is to 
ascertain facis and report them. His testimony as a witness is valu- 
able. His opinion may be worse than useless; often, indeed, it is so. 
The “opinions” of Palestine explorers are sometimes ridiculous, 
where the “testimony ’”’ of those same men is unquestioned. In this 
particular case, Dr. Edward Robinson, and Captain Conder, and 
Dean Stanley, and John McGregor, and Dr. Selah Merrill, have given 
prominence to the claims of Khan Minyeh as the site of Capernaum ; 
while Dr. John Wilson, Carl Ritter, Dr. William. M. Thomson, Sir 
Charles Wilson, and Canon Tristram, are among the prominent advo- 
cates of Tell Hum. It is for these men on both sides to present the 
facts which they consider important to the issue, and the arguments 
which they have to offer; and then the decision in the case will be 
finally made by competent scholars, who may be neither ‘‘explor- 
nor “* travelers,”’. but who have enough of the judicial 





paclheti. must ie been ‘Benly ‘connected with a 


other. 4. At Khan! Minyeh there are no old ruins on 
the surface of the ground; but below the surface I was 
fortunate enough to discover extensive and ancient 
remains of a town long since buried; which I consider to 
be Capernaum, This discovery has been attributed to 
Kitchener, but it was certainly my own; and twelve 
months subsequent to such discovery I called Kitchener’s 
attention to the facts when we happened to be at that 
place together. 

On the other hand, what special claim ‘ibs Tell Hum 
to be considered the site of Capernaum? The chief 
claim urged in its favor is the fact that the remains of a 
synagoguestill exist there." But in reply, or explanation, 
it must be considered that all archeologists are of the 
decided opiniqn that these and all other remains of 
synagogues now found in Galilee are not older than the 
second century of ourjera. Therefore the remains found 
at Tell Hum cannot be those of the synagogue built by 
the centurion as-mentioned in Luke 7 : 5. 

In a case like the present one, where the evidence | 
must be weighed, I consider that all the evidence is in 
favor of Khan Minyeh, and not Tell Hum, being the 
site of Capernaum.? The rival sites are only two and a 
half miles apart, and at either point the city would have 
been “beautiful for situation.” The eye could sweep 
over the lake in its entire length and breadth, and follow 
round the girdle of hills that have forever guarded these 
sacred waters. The plains and gentle slopes surrounding 
the lake were under the highest cultivation, and the 
grain and fruits produced here were famous throughout 
the world. Not only in the Jordan Valley and around 
Lake Merom, but in this region as well, were celebrated 
hunting-grounds, frequented yearly by many persons, 
among whom was Herod the Great, who was passionately 
fond of the chase. At the time of Christ, Capernaum 
was only one of many centers of interest, for clustering 
around the Sea of Galilee we count no less than a 
dozen important cities and towns. Tarichea, noted for 
ship-building and fishing industries, boasted of forty 
thousand inhabitants; and Tiberias, by great efforts and 
costly expenditure on the part of Antipas himself, had 
risen to the rank of a royal city on the spot where to-day 
we find its ruins. But Capernaum had advaritages not 
possessed by either of these cities or any of the other 
‘places to which wé have'réferred, which Pliny describes 
as “pleasant towns;” for past it ran the great highway for 
eastern and southern traffic and travel. Merchants and 
caravans passed through it. Besides the garrison, other 
soldiers rested there when marching to war or to guard 
distant posts. People of many races and countries were 
there, and news would thus reach Capernaum before it 
reached many of the larger cities of Galilee. Thence, 
by natural avenues, reports of the strange and wonderful 
things that were taking place in Capernaum would find 
their way to the ends of the earth. Thus, without effort 
on the part of any one, the words and deeds of the Great 
Physician would be mentioned in Rome in the west, 
and in Damascus and on the Euphrates in the far east. 

The fact that Christ left Nazareth and took up his abode 
in Capernaum when he commenced his active ministry, 
I have always regarded as very significant. We have no 
right to pass over this event as though it had no mean- 
ing. It did not come about by accident There was a 
weighty reason for the Master’s choice. Nazareth was 
comparatively a retired place; it was a “city,” and 
neither “small” nor “despised,” as has been so often 
represented; but it was a mountain town, and apart from 
the lines of travel and commerce, while Capernaum was 
full of business and life. 

’ No more convincing argument is needed than the 
facts just stated against those who assert that our Lord 
was an ascetic, or that he was in sympathy with the 
asceticism of his time, the charge is wholly without 


1 Norg.—Dr. Merrill would here seem not to-have in mind the fact, 
that the extended careful argument in favor of Tell Hum by Dr. John 
Wilson, of more than forty years ago, does not even include as a 
factor the claim that the ruins of a ‘‘ synagogue” are theré. More- 
over, it is true that all the more careful arguments in favor of Tell 
Hum by eminent scholars rest chiefly on the location of Tell Hum, 
on the indications of its extent, on its name, and on the traditions 
of its identity with Capernaum.—Tue Eprros. 


#2 Notz.—Dr. Merrill's opinion on this point is worthy of respect— 
as an “opinion ;”’ and there are other eminent Palestinian scholars 
who agree withhim. But, on the other hand, there is the “ opinion”’ 
of the eminent scholars already named in favor of Tell Hum. Dr, 
Thomson, indeed, while counting the question of Tell Hum’s identity 
with Capernaum an open one, is emphatic in thinking that ‘the 
conclusion is irresistible that. ..Khan Minyeh... does not mark 
the site of that city.” And Canon Tristram, after opposing, for a 
time, the claims of Tell Hum, has revised his opinions, in view of 
all the evidence available, and now deems Tell Hum the true site . 
of Capernaum. Readers of The Sunday School Times would do well, 


faculty | however, to study the evidence and arguments for 
to pass on the merits of the reapective claims of the two sides in the. 


themselves, 
accepting no man’s mere opinion as in itself even an item of teste 
peated eves 



























































































































had he remained in Nasatith, but his removal to Caper- 


_ Teacher could, without inconvenience from the weather, 


_ It seems as if this were almost the best that could be 


' else’s place, and the consequent lack of freedom in talk- 


; getting that, were our positions reversed, they could as 


had a show of plausibility 


naum silences forever any such objection. In this busy 
place he was constantly surrounded by busy scenes. 
Moreever, the climate was delightful during the entire 
year, so that in winter as well as in summer the new 


instruct groups of eager listeners by the wayside. Here 
our Lord met with all classes,—the rich, the poor, masters 
and servants, laborers from the fields and fishérmen 
from the sea, soldiers, officers, and wealthy merchants, 
and people of nobility and rank, who, as messengers, 
were traveling by royal command. No other city in 
Galilee or in all Palestine was so well adapted to his 
purpése as Capernaum, if his.design was to proclaim his 
gospel to every creature. 
Andover, Mass. 





SUBSTITUTES AND VISITORS. 


BY ELIZABETH M. CLARK. 


In the majority of schools, the problem, how to fill 
the places of teachers temporarily absent, is solved in 
one of two ways, both having serious disadvantages, 
One solution, more common, perhaps, ten years ago, than 
to-day, is exceedingly simple. A list of classes not pro- 
vided for, a glance toward the visitors’ seat, a short con- 
versation with those who may be there. for the day, a 
little reluctance on their part overcome, and the matter 
is settled. This plan has at least two advantages. In 
the first place, it does not interfere with the school 
routine; in the second, the fact that the majority of those 
who visit Gunday-sthools are people having personal 
interest in the work, is a point in its favor. Still the 
question remains,—a question impossible for the wisest 
superintendent to answer: How many of those in the 
visitors’ seat are probably prepared in any way to teach 
the les on? The lack of preparation does not neces- 
sarily keep the visitor from undertaking to teach, nor 
does the superintendent always require a knowledge of 
the lesson on the part of the “teacher.”” Many a one 
has been, and is, satisfied with the ability to keep a class 
quiet, whatever may be the means used to accomplish 
this result, 

Another way of solving the difficulty, one which the 
majority of superintendents apparently consider the 
best plan practicable, is that of drafting from one or 
more of the Bible classes. In cases where the senior 
classes expect this, and a certain proportion of the num- 
ber are prepared, little or nothing can be said against 
the arrangement, There are some schools jn which the 
Christian members of the Bible classes divide themselves 
into four parts, each division holding itself responsible 
for substitute work on a certain Sunday of the month. 


done; yet some of our most advanced schools have gone 
a step farther, having, in connection with them, substi- 
tute teachers, whose duty it is to fill the places of those 
temporarily absent, and who prepare themselves gspe- 
cially for this kind of work. 

Substitute teaching is far from easy, and seems at first 
sight to combine the two qualities of being the most dif- 
ficult and the most unsatisfactory of all kinds of Sunday- 
School work. The inconvenience of not knowing the 
names of one’s scholars, and the consequent loss of time 
in marking the record-book ; the lack of apersonal knowl- 
edge of the class, and the consequent hesitation as to 
what kind of questions to ask; the feeling of restraint 
which one almost always has when taking some one 


ing,—are all difficulties which must be acknowledged as 
such, even in country schools, where they cause less 
trouble than in the city. 

Still, the work of the substitute teacher is not without 
its advantages,—advantages which are simply disadvan- 
tages rightly handled. The very inconveniences arising 
from having a different class to teach every Sunday, can 
be turned into wonderful opportunities for work; for 
who, besides the superintendent and secretary, has such 
a chance for becoming acquainted with the school as a 
whole, and with the scholars individually, as has one who 
teaches a different class every Sunday? And.what may 
not be the outgrowth of such knowledge, wisely, thought- 
fully, prayerfully used? ~~ 

The fault which substitutes, as a class, have to guard 
against more carefully, perhaps, than any other one 
thing, is the tendency to criticise,—to hypercriticise, if 
I may use a word not to be found in Webster. We are 
too much inclined to condemn other teachers for their 
scholars’ ignorance of certain facts and doctrines, for- 
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tant. There have been substitutes—though we have 
reason to believe that the race is, nearly extinct—who 
seemed to take real joy in finding the weak points of 
classes put under their care for a Sunday or two, not 
realizing that their very triumph was of itself a compli- 
ment to the absent teacher. 

A little suggestion, now, which may not seem wholly 
irrelevant, regarding visitors. If they are not to be 
utilized as substitutes, must they necessarily be forced 
to sit quietly, with folded hands, during the lesson hour? 
The school connected with the Church of the Strangers, 
in New York, has answered this question in the negative, 
and has, as one of its characteristic features, a visitors’ 
class. This is near the door, just where the visitor 
naturally seats himself, is alwaye taught by the same 
gentleman, who has a cordial welcome for every new 
comer, and gives one an “at home” feeling that is very 
pleasant. Perhaps, if there were more classes like this, 
their existence would have-the effect of encouraging 
Sunday-school visiting,—something which is almost inva- 
riably helpful when it does not interfere with a teacher’s 
regular duties. 

Whatever may be thought of this idea, let us not for- 
get that the teaching of another’s class for even one 
Sunday is a responsibility not to be lightly assumed, and 
yet one not to be neglected if we are sure it is service 
which the Master has offered us. Difficult work it un- 
doubtedly is; apparently unsatisfactory, too. But that 
is a matter about which we need not concern ourselves. 
Our responsibility has to do with work, not with results. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


A CHILD'S MISTAKE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Said a dear little girl, and I heard her myself, 

As she reached for a book on the very top shelf, 

“ How I wish I might live like the birds and the flowers, 
With nothing to do through the beautiful hours ; 

Or else like the sun, that has only to shine, 

Or dance with the shadows that hide in the vine! 
But no! I must study from morning to night. 

Long suins I must add; there are copies to write, 

To school I must go, and for, oh, such a time! 

It’s just like a terrible mountain to climb. 

Dear! dear!” and the child, with a pitiful frown, 
And a heart-piercing sigh, to her grammar sat down. 


Then flashed a fair sunbeam full into her face, 

As if challenging frowns in so lovely a place. 
“Why, darling,” it laughed, all a-quiver with glee, 
“Tf you want to see work, you must travel with me. 
I never am idle the swift-rolling day, 

But I go to my tasks in the spirit of play ; 

And wherever I’m ordered there straightway I fly. 
Cheer up, little maid! ” said this voice from the sky. 


There was heard a quick flurry of wings overhead 
From an army of birds; and, as southward they sped, 
Came, clear as a bugle, the leader-bird’s song: 

“You are wrong, littlelady! I’m sorry you’re wrong! 
And I can’t stop to tell you,” he sang as he flew, 

‘But no one is happy with nothing to do! ” 


And the flowers? A rose, peeping in at the pane, 
Breathed gently this messagé: “‘ In sunlight and rain, 
We children of earth, dear to all who behold, 

Wear meekly our splendors of crimson or gold. 

And, born in the purple, we royally spend 

Our fragrance in Blessing, until our lives end. 

We seem to be idle, I grant, but you know 

There’s never a flower that has not to grow; 

And growing, dear child, means aspiring, see, 

As I, when I whisper so softly to thee.” 


She picked up the book; it had dropped from her hand. 
“ At least,” said our pet, “I can this understand: 

God gives all his creatures some duty each day, 

And mine is, perhaps, just to trust and obey. 

I'll not think of the mountain before.me to climb, 

But cheerfully mount it, one step at a time.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE FOOTBALL SEEDS. 


BY MARGARET NEWCOMB, 


Johnny and Edmund liked to share their things, for 
they loved each other. 
buy a football. 
football, for he was rich; but Johnny must select it, for 
he knew about footballs. He had seen the students play. 

“Johnny,” said Edmund, “after we've bought it, let’s 
play in Uncle Comet’s garden.” 

“ All right,” said Johnny, 






One day they went together to | 
Edmund was to pay the money for the | 


did I not tell you that they liked odin cen 
Uncle Comet lived in a little house near the edge of the 
town. When the boys pulled open the noisy old gate of 
his garden that afternoon, Uncle Comet himself looked 
down at them from the grape-arbor. 

“ Johnny and friend,” said Uncle Comet, “a welcome 
for you. Come to trim the vines?” 

No matter what Uncle Comet might be doing when 
Johnny and Edmund came into his garden, he always 
asked them if they had come to do it also. Sometimes 
it was planting seeds, sometimes it was hoeing corn, or 
picking currants, or even sharpening the ax. In all 
these things did Uncle Comet believe the little boys to 
have skill. 

“Yes, yes,” said Edmund, in reply to his question. 
“That first, and then football. See!” and he held 534 
their purchase, a 
Uncle Comet fixed his spectacles more firmly epi 7 
his nose. 

“The right shape, but not the right color,” he said, 
“Why?” cried the boys. 

“My pumpkins are gold-color,” said Uncle Comet, 
And Johnny and Edmund could not tell whether he was 
joking, or whether he did indeed mistake their ball fora 
vegetable. 

“Shall we come up?” said Johnny, after he had done 
laughing at Uncle Comet. 

Edmund was already half-way up the arbor. 

“Johnny can cut the twine, and friend can tie the 
knots, and I will lay tne vines,” said Uncle Comet, 

So they all set to work with a will. ; 
“Uncle Comet, shall we plant our football?” said 
Edmund slyly. 

“ Plant the seeds,” said Uncle Comet. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Johnny. “ Wouldn’t it be fan? 
Football seeds, and football vines, and then footballs 
for dinner.” 

“Johnny and friend,” said Uncle Comet, looking con- 
fidingly at the little boys, “I’ve seen a currus fact” 
There’s seeds to all things.” 

Uncle Comet waved a branch of his vine in emphasis 
of his words. 

“In footballs?” cried the little boys. 

“ There’s seeds,” said Uncle Comet, nodding his gray 
old head. 

“In our football, Uncle Comet?” urged puzzled 
Johnny. * 
Uncle Comet looked down through his spectacles at — 

the ball, as it lay on the ground. 

“‘ There’s seeds,” he said mildly. 

Just then a shrill call interrupted the talk. 

“Hi, Ed! ye’ve got a gay old ball. Want us to play?” 

Six hungry-leoking, pinched lads stood without the 
gate. 

“The Six Mix!” exclaimed Edmund scornfully. He 
assumed a lordly air. 

“Clear out!” he commanded. 

*There’s seeds,” caid Uncle Comet, repeating his 
former words in a perturbed manner. 

He waved his branch of vine towards the Six Mix 
They accepted his gestures as an invitation to come im, 
One thin lad after another sneaked in the gate. 

“My! It’s shiny,—ain’t it?” said one to another. 
And they looked much as if they would like to eat the 
ball. 

“ Ed, let them stay,” said Johnny suddenly. 

Uncle Comet earnestly waved his branch. 

“ Johnny and friend,” he said, “ plant out your seeds, 
They’ll maybe grow, and maybe won’t.” 

But the seeds did grow that afternoon in Uncle Comet’s 
garden. 

What kind of seeds, you ask? Why, football seeds, 
to besure. And whatare they? Skill and laughter, and 
a rousing good time, kind feelings and a hearty “good- 
night,”—those are football seeds, are they not? 

Johnny and Edmund planted theirs in the hearts of 
the Six Mix, and they grew and grew. Ah! it was 
beautiful to see them grow. 

“Uncle Comet,” cried Edmund, turning his glowing 
face up to the old man on the grape-arbor, “Sam Mix is 
a bully kicker! He can kick clean over your house!” 

“I’m afeerd he'll kick himself in two,” said Uncle 
Comet. “He don’t look a hearty lad.” 

“ He’s all muscle,” said Edmund admiringly. 

“ Good-night, fellers!” sang out the little boys as they 
parted at the gate. 

Uncle Comet was tying the last branch in its right 
place. 

“Some folks keep seeds a dryin’ in the capboard,”. 
he mused to himself; “but I like to plant’em. They ll 
maybe grow, and maybe won’t.” 








7 and as domly, criticise us for not having trained 





Uncle Comet was Johnny’s uncle, not Edmund’s, But 


New Haven, Conn, 
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LESSON 


HELPS. 


—_>——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1889.] 


a January 6.—The Mission of John 


‘g, January 13.~A Sabbath in the Life of Jesus... 
@. January 20.—Healing of the Leper 
4 January 27.—Forgiveness and Healing 


the re sesseees Mark 1 : 1-11 
... Mark 1 : 21-34 
Mark 1 : 35-45 


Mark 2 : 1-12 





&. February 3.—The Parable of the Sower...Mark 4 : 10-20 


"@ February 10.—The Fierce D i 


Mark 5 : 1-20 





4, February 17.—The Timid Woman’ 


8, February 24.—The Great Teacher 
9% March 3,—Jesus the Messiah. 


8 Touch ' 
and the Twelve Mark 6: 1-13 


Mark 8 : 27-9:1 





10. March 10.~The Child-like Spirit.. 


Mark 9 ; 33-42 





i, March 17.—Christ’s Love to the Young. 


12. March 24,—Blind Bartimeus 


Mark 10 : 13-22 





‘1% March 31.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. 5 ; 15-21; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa, 35 : 1-10, 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, 


FEBRUARY 3, 1889. 


Tirte: THE PARABLE OF THE SO WER. 


LESSON 


TEXT. 


(Mark 4: 10-20. Memory Verse, 20.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


*40 And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 


parable, 
11 And he said unto them, Unto 
you it is given to kpow the mys- 
ery of the kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, all 
these things are done in parables: 

12 That seeing they may see, 
and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not under- 
stand ; lest at any time they should 
be converted, and their sins should 

_ be forgiven them. 
- 18 And hesaid untothem, Know 
_yenot this parable? and how then 
will ye know all parables? 
14 J The sower soweth the word, 

* 45 And these are they by the | 
way side, where the word is sown ; 
but when they have heard, Sa’tan 
cometh immediately, and taketh 
Sway the word that was sown in 
their hearts. 

. 16 And these are they likewise 
are sown on stony ground; 
“who, when they have heard the 
word, immediately receive it with 
‘gladness ; 
* 17 And have no root in thém- 
Belves, and so endure but for a 
‘time: afterward, when affliction 
QF persecution ariseth for the 
 word’s sake, immediately they 
are offended. 

18 And these are they which 
are 8own among thorns; such as 
hear the word, 
~ 19 And the cares of this world, 
‘and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other things enter- 

i ing in, choke the word, and it 
becometh unfruitful. 

~ 20 And these are they which are 
Bown on good ground; such as 
hear the word, and receive i, and 
bring forth fruit, some tbirtyfold, 
Bome sixty, and some a hundred, 


Or, age 





REVISED VERSION. 


10 And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 

11 parables. And he said unto 
them, Unto you is given the 
mystery of the kingdom of 
God; but unto them that, are 
without, all things are done in 

12 parables : that seeing they may 
see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and 
not understand ; lest haply they 
should turn again, and it 

18 should be forgiventhem. And 
he saith unto them, Know ye 
not this parable? and how shall 

14 yeknow alitheparables? The 

15 sower soweth the word. And 
these are they by the way 
side, where the word is sown; 
and when they have heard, 
straightway cometh Satan, and 
taketh away the word which 

16 hath beensowninthem. And 
these in like manner are they 
that are sown upon the rocky 
places, who, when they have 
heard the word, straightway 

17 receive it with joy; and they 
have no root in themselves, 
but endure for a while; then, 
when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because of the 
word, straightway they stum- 

18 ble. And others are they that 
are sown among the thorns; 
these are they that have heard 

19 the word, and the cares of the 
1world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lusts of 
other things entering in, choke 
the word, and it becometh 

20 unfruitful. And those are they 
that were sown upon the good 
ground ; such as hear the word, 
and accept it, and bear fruit, 
thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and 
a hundredfold, 





LESSON 


PLAN. 


_ Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Mighty Worker. 


; Gorpen Text ror THE QUARTER: Believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me: or else believe me for the 


very works’ sake.—John 14 : 11. 


Lxsson Torto: Supplying *he Receptive. 


"Lmmox Ooms: | 


1, The Law of Supply, vs. 10-14, 
2. The Non-receptive, vs. 15-19. 
3. The Truly Receptive, v. 20. 


Gompen Text: Jf any man have ears to hear, let him Sear. 


Mark 4: 28, 
.. Darcy Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Mark 4: 10-20. Supplying the receptive, 
T.—Mark 4:1-9. Parable of the sower. 
W.—Matt. 18 : 1-23, Matthew's parallel narrative. 
T.—Luke 8 ; 4-16. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Matt. 25: 14-80. The law of increase. 

$.—Job 42: 3-17. Job’s abundant supply. 
$-—Eph. 8:1-21. Supplied through Christ, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


Mek 


I. THE LAW 


1, The Opportunity Afforded : 
The sower soweth the word (14 


EES 


i the wore of God Lx 


OF SUPPLY. 


). 


td tor sower Foay te forth to sow (Matt. 13 Lo 
Sa ceverel uke 8 1) (Matt’ 15). 


vo enjoy @ Tim. 6: 17) 


Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of God (11). 
Whosoever hath, to him shall be given (Matt. 13 : 12). 
Give it unto him that hath the ten talents (Matt. 25 : at am. 
If A man wilieth to do bis will, he shall know (John 
He cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit (John 15 : 2), 
Ill, The Non-Receptive Denied : 
a os them that are without, all things are done in parables 
1 
To them it is not given (Matt. 13 : 11). 
Take ye away therefore the talent from him egg 25 ; 28). 

gave them up unto a reprobate mind (Ro 4. 

Evil men and impostors shall wax worse pow os iene (2 Tim, 3 : 13), 

1. “*When he was alone, they... asked him.” (1) The closer fel- 


lowship with Jesus; (2) The larger freedom with Jesus ; (8) The 
fuller instruction from Jesus. (t) 


2. “Unto you is given the moeieey vf ag A ee aes - ny eet 
vine Donor; n honore 


An unspeakable gift; (2) A 
0) The wore’ (2) The seed ; 


ciientage. 
3. ‘‘The sower soweth the word.’’ 
(8) The field; (4) The sowing; (5) The harvest. 


II, THE NON-RECEPTIVE. 

|. Ravaged by Satan ; 

= fe cometh Satan and taketh away the word (15). 
The ts one... snatcheth away that which hath been sown (Matt. 
The devil... taketh away the ved from their heart (Luke 8 : 12). 
Satan entered a Judas (Luke 22 : 8). 
Lest he fall into... the snare of the devil (1 Tim, 3: 7). 
il. Crushed by Opposition : 

When... persecution ariseth, . .. straightway they stumble (17). 


Yet hath he not root, ... but endureth for a bo aaa (Matt. 13 : 21). 
bag Paes shail be multiplied, the love... shall wax cold 
att 12) 


In time of temptation fall away (Luke 8 : 13). 
They went out from us, but they were not of us (i John 2 : 19), 
ill. Choked by Care: 
The cares of the world ... choke the word (19), 
He becometh unfruitful (Matt. 13 : 22), 
They are choked with cares and riches and pleasures (Luke 8:14). 
They that desire to be rich fall into a temptation (1 Tim. 6 : 9), 
Demas forsook me, having loved this present world (2 Tim. 4: 10). 


1, “Straightway cometh Satan.” (1) Satan’s malignity ; (2) Satan’s 


alertness ; (8) Satan’s success 
2. “ Straightway they stumble.” 1) The stumbler’s character ; 
(2) The stumbler’s obstacies ; (3) The stumbler’s doom. 
8. ‘Choke the word.” The choked word: (1) Its causes; (2) Its 
evidences; (3) lts consequences. 


III, THE TRULY RECEPTIVE, 
1. Their Character : 
The good ground (20). 
By their fruits ye shall know them (Matt. 7 : 16). 


In an honest and good heart (Luke 8 ; 15). 
The — cannot bear fruit of itself, except... in the vine (John 


15: 
pe dt, fitted with the fruits of righteousness (Phil. 1 : 11), 
Wl. Their Conduct; 
Such as hear the word, and accept it (20). 
He that heareth the word, and yey esr yy it “apse 13: 28). 
Having heard the word, hold it fast ( Luke 
Abide in me, and I in you (John 15 : 4). 
Bearing fruit in every good work (Col. 1:10). 


ll. Their Fruitfulness ; 


Bear fruit, thirtyfold, and siztyfold, and a hundredfold (20). 
Some a hundredfold, some sixty ao a Chisty (Matt. 13 : 23). 
Bring forth frutt with patience (Luke 8 : 15): 
rein is my Father glorified, that rod Bee a. ae (John 15 : 8). 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace (Gal. 5 : 22). 
1. “Upon the good ground.”’ (1) Elements > fertilit (2) Sources 
of fertility ; (8) Results of fevtntit ity. Ads 
2. ‘Such as hear the word, and accept it.” (1 The hearing ear; 
f The receptive heart ; (3) The decisive will; (4) The devoted 


%. “And bear fruit,” Spiritual fruits: (1) Their characteristics ; 
(2) Their varieties ; (8) Their values. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SEED AND SOWING. 

1. In Nature: 
Seed perpetuates vegetable life ae 1:11, 12, 29). 
Each seed is distinctive (1 Cor. 15 ee 
Sowing a perpetual ordination (Gen, 8 
Demands constant effort (Eccl. 11 : ; Isa. % 
Often pursued with difficulty (Psa, tb | 5, 6). 
Constant effort succeeds (Isa. 32 : 20). 
Requires heaven’s blessing (Isa. 55: 10; 1 Cor. 8: 6). 

2. In Grace: 
The word of God is seed (Luke 8 : li ; 1 Pet. 1: oa 
Seed illustrative of Christ’s kingdo n (Matt. 13 : 32). 
Sowing illustrative of preaching Matt. 13 : 8, ae Mark 4:14). 
Sowing illustrative of spiritual life (1 John 3: 9). 
Sowing illustrative of liberality (2 Cor. 9 : 
Sowing illustrative of rons fl kine (Job4: 8; eg 6:7, 8). 
pea: aan of the resurrection (John 12: 24’; 1 Cor. 


: 24, 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Quite a number of events occurred between the healing of 
the paralytic and the discourse in parables, which begins 
with the parable of -the sower. Some of these parables are 
narrated by all three evangelists; the account of Mark being 
the briefest, and that of Matthew deviating greatly from the 
chronological order. It will be possible here only to name 
the events, with a reference to the points in dispute. 

The call of Matthew (Levi) immediately followed the 
healing of the paralytic (Mark 2: 13,14). The feast and 
discourse which are joined with the call in all three nar- 
ratives seem to belong to a later period in the history. So 
far as Mark’s Gospel is concerned, we may say that chapter 
2: 15-22 should be placed after 5: 21; this being the only 
variation from the chronological order in the account of the 
Galilean ministry. Robinson places the-second Passover 
(John 5) immediately after the call of Matthew. Andrews, 
as already intimated, places it earlier, 

The sabbath controversies came next (Mark 2 : 23 to3: 6); 
then a withdrawal, during which the twelve are chosen and 
the Sermon on the Mount is delivered, Mark gives no report 
of this discourse; but in Mark 3: 7-19 we find a description 
of the multitude and a list of the twelve. The healing of the 
centurion’s servant comes next in order (Matt., Luke), and, 
shortly after, the widow's son was raised at Nain (Luke 7: 11, 
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next the message from John the Baptist (Luke 7 : 18-35), 
which Matthew puts in a different position, adding a dis- 
course that probably followed the return of the messengers 
from John (Matt. 11 : 20-30).. The occurrence next im order 
was the anointing of our Lord’s feet by the woman who was 
a sinner (Luke 7: 36-50), quite a different person from Mary 
Magdalene, and from Mary of Bethany. Another circuit in 
Galilee is then spoken of by Luke (Luke 8 : 1-3), which was 
followed by the healing of a demoniac (Mark 3: 20, ete.). 
This led to severe conflict, during which our Lord was 
sought by his mother and his brethren. In the narrative of 
Mark (and of Matthew) the discourse in parables follows 
(“on that day,” Matt. 13:1). This would make “that day” 
one of the most important in the Galilean ministry. It began 
with the healing of the demoniac, and ended with the stilling 
of the tempest (Mark 4 : 35-41), 

The full impression of the story is not secured by the 
arrangement of Mattlew, who places the earlier events of the 
day in his twelfth and thirteenth chapters, and the last event 
in the eighth. But Robinson and others accept a fuller 
account of “that day.” In Luke 11: I@, 15, etc., there is 
narrated a similar miracle of healing, and a similar conflict. 
Regarding these as, identical with those referred to by 
Matthew and Mark, Robinson finds it necessary to join with 
these evente those which follow in Luke (chaps. 11 : 27 to 
13 : 19). There are internal reasons for deeming this a 
correct saree sg (With this view Andrews does not 
agree.) 

If the dining in Luke belongs to this period, we have 
nearly seven chapters in all devoted to the accounts of what . 
happened on “that day.” In any case, it is important to 
notice that the parables were spoken after a severe conflict, 
and that our Lord was weary at the close of the day. 

The place seems to have been on the seashore near Caper- 
naum. The time was in the latter half of the year 781, 
A. D. 28, but whether in the autumn or early winter cannot 
be determined. 


Parallel passages: Matt. 13; 10-23; Luke 8 : 9-15, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY. PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 10-12.—And when he was alone, they that were about 
him with the twelve asked of him the parables. And he said wnto 
them, Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of God: but 
unio them that are without, all things are done in parables: that 
séeing they indy see, and not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand ; lest haply they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them: After uttering the parable of the 
sower, or this parable and some others, Jesus withdrew him- 
self from the crowds who had been listening to him, and was 
comparatively alone. The twelve and a small number of 
other disciples withdrew with him; and when they were by 
themselves, they sought from him an explanation of the 
meaning of the parable of the sower. In his answer to their 
questioning, Jesus utters first the more general words of 
verses 11 and 12, and then proceeds to unfold what he had 
spoken to the multitude. The mystery of the kingdom, he 
says, is given to you, who are my disciples, to be your pos- 
session. This mystery of the kingdom was that divine truth 
of safvation through Jesus which had been hidden in times 
past, but was now revealed. The revelation, however, was 
not apprehended by the mass of the Jewish people, The 
darkness did not apprehend the light, The truth was accessi- 
ble to faith—to those who came into the union of a living and 
loving discipleship to Christ. The revelation of the mystery . 
was a divine gift to them, The gift was thus made because 
in these persons the susceptibility to the divine teaching was 
found. My sheep hear my voice, and they follow me because 
they hear and knowit. The language of verse 12 is very 
striking in its character. It is indicative of a fact of human 
life, and also of a divine judgment as connected with it. In 
the spiritual sphere, the man who sees and yet does not see, 
and hears while yet not hearing, always fails to comprehend 
fully, and enter in the deepest sense into the truth. This 
was the condition of the Pharisees and unbelieving Jews of 
our Lord’s time. But not only was this a fact of experience. 
The shutting of their minds to the truth, which in one sense 
they saw and knew, became by a divine judgment the cause 
of a hopeless darkness. The divine judgment works along 
the lines of the laws of the human nature. In the great 
moral plan of the world, the natural influences are taken up 
into the judicial purpose of God. The/man who wilfully 
rejects the truth puts himself more and more beyond its 
power, and thus loses the possibilities of the true life. The 
language used in Mark’s account of these words of Jesus 
respecting the parables would seem to indicate that, in view 
of the spiritual condition of “those who are without,” this 
parabolic mode of teaching was adopted as that by which 
alone the truth could often be conveyed to them, and, at the 
same time, that in connection with which those who were 
unwilling to,receive the truth might, while seeing it, not see 
it, and thus might, by reason of their unwillingness, justly 
lose the blessing which it had to bestow. The idea of an 
arbitrary selection or judgment on the part of God, by which 

















some are excluded from all opportunity or possibility of 
entering the kingdom, or comprehending the truth, or turn- 
ing to the true life, does not seem to be at all suggested by 
the words, as interpreted in the light of the passage as it is 
presented in the three Gospels. No more do the words sug- 
gest any thought of unwillingness on God’s part to receive 
those who may be led by any teaching to the truth, whoever 
they may be. The words of verse 12 are founded upon those 
of Isaiah 6: 9,10. We may, perhaps, best understand their 
meaning by observing the history of the Jewish people in 
their rejection of the teaching of the prophets, and in their 
failure to recognize and acknowledge the Messiah. 
Verse 13.—And he saith unto them, Know ye not this parable ? 
end how shall ye know all the parables? According to Matthew, 
_ the disciples came to Jesus, and asked him why he spoke to 
- the people in parables. To this question, which Mark omits, 
verses 11 and 12 form the answer. They also asked him for 
an explanation for themselves of the parable of the sower, 
and he now begins to meet this request on their part. In 
introducing his explanation, he uses the words of verse 13. 
These words may imply a dulness of understanding on their 
part, which should not have existed, or it may simply indi- 
cate that their question was a natural one, and that some 
key to the parables was needed. Whichever view we take 
of this point, we may believe that, in the explanation now 
given, Jesus may have desired to show, not only the meaning 
of the parable of the sower, but the general way in which the 
teaching of the parables was to be sought. He would suggest 
to them, not in detail indeed, but in a general way, how they 
should reach the understanding of all the parables. Thus he 
teaches them by example and illustration in- this particu- 
lar case. 
Verses 14, 15.—The sower soweth the word. And these are 
they by the way side, where the word is sown ; and when they have 
heard, straightway cometh Satan, and taketh away the word which 
hath been sown in them: The word here spoken of is the word 
. of the kingdom. The sower is the one who preachesit. The 
preacher goes forth with the message of the gospel, to pro- 
claim it to all, as the sower goes on his way scattering and 
sowing the seed. The first of the classes of hearers, with 
reference to whom, in the parable, the expression that the 
seed “fell by the way side” is used, is described in verse 15. 
The description in Matthew is more full, and is helpful to us 
in interpreting the words given by Mark. Matthew says, 
“When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derstandeth it not, then cometh,” etc.- The hearer hears, 
but does not understand. The word “is not appropriated 
through the understanding.” It “lies on the surface of the 
heart, without being incorporated with the inner life.” The 
cause of the failure to understand is not distinctly set forth, 
but it seems to be implied that it was a moral one. The 
man’s thoughtlessness, or carelessness, or sinfulness, had 
brought him to such a state of mind that thergwas no active 
apprehension of the truth when it was presented to him. It 
rested upon the surface of his mind as if upon a trodden path. 
It was like the seed which, falling by the wayside, was ready 
to be blown away by the wind, or carried off by the passing 
birds. Having made no impression upon the mind or heart, 
and thus having taken no root at all in the man, there is 
nothing to prevent the removal of all possibility of influence 
from it. The truth is, as it were, snatched away by the 
enemy, and it leaves no trace behind. This class of persons 
is the one least affected by the word among all those who are 
mentioned. We may see examples of this class in our own 
day ; men in whose case the word finds no lodgment at all, 
because they have no true moral understanding of it, and 
give no thought to it as caring whether it be the truth or not. 

Verses 16, 17.—And these in like manner are they that 
are sown upon the rocky places, who, when they have heard the 
word, straightway receive it with joy; and they have no root in 
themselves, but endure for a while ; then, when tribulation or per- 
secution ariseth because of the word, straightway they stumble: 
The truth is represented as making a deeper impression on 
these persons than on those mentioned in the preceding verses, 
and yet as making no really deep and permanent impression; 
or rather, as we may better say, while it does not penetrate 
the minds of the former class at all (they hear only with the 
outward, not with the inward ear), in the case of this class it 
finds a momentary reception and a momentary lodgment for 
itself. There was a thin, light soil upon the rocky places, 
where the seed could take root, and could spring up suddenly 
into life, but where, by reason of the want of depth, the life 
with equal suddenness was exhausted and withered as the 
scorching heat of the sun came upon it. These persons are 
said to receive the word with joy. It finds acceptance with 
them immediately on its first presentation; and, as they hear 
the tidings of a new life, and of the righteousness and the 
blessings of the kingdom, they are moved by them to new 
emotions, and even new purposes,. But the moral foundation 
of character is weak in their case. They can rejoice in what 
they hear, and can turn towards a better life. They can 
even hold to their resolution and purpose for a time. But 
when the test and trial come, they have no further strength 
toendure. The test of character is here set forth as tribula- 
tion or persecution which arise because of the word. At 


his disciples in his last conversation with them. The hatred 
of the world may not manifest itself in this way in all ages. 
The test will come to all, however, in some way; and those 
who have no root in themselves will stumble, or, as Luke 
expresses it, in time of temptation they will fall away. 

Verses 18, 19.—And others are they that are sown among the 
thorns ; these are they that have heard the word, and the cares of 
the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful : 
The difficulty in the case here referred to is not in the soil, 
as in the two former cases. It is in the fact that the thorns 
have already taken possession-of the soil, and these, being 
stronger and more vigorous than the plant springing from the 
seed, choke the growth and destroy the life-force of the seed. 
As Mansel says, “Here there is no over-rapid growth, and 
there is some depth of earth. The character is not one that 
wastes its strength in vague emotions, but has the capacity 
for sustained effort. The evil here is that while there is 
strength of purpose, there is not unity of spirit”’ The man 
has not so received the word into himself that it has full 
sway over him, and excludes those other things which resist 
its influence and are inconsistent with its all-controlling 
power. These things are the anxieties which belong to 
worldly interests, and the matters of the earthly life, and the 
deceitfulness of riches. By the latter phrase we may believe 
that Jesus refers to the allurements of wealth, which entice 
men to seek after it as the great good, and which become thus 
a continual deception for them, cheating them with the 
thought that it will satisfy the soul. Mark adds, as a part of 
what Jesus said, “and the lusts,” or desires, “of other things.” 
Luke means the same thing, perhaps, when he says “ pleas- 
ures of this life.” The desires which go out after the various 
pleasures and good things of the’ world, entering into the 
minds of many, check the power of the divine truth within 
them, and destroy the life which seems to have begun by 
reason of the hearing of the word. The word becomes in 
their case unfruitful. The hearers of the word who have 
minds so impenetrable to the truth that it is not able to find 
root in them at all; those who have a certain readiness for 
it, but no depth of true spiritual life to giveit opportunity to 
take strong and permanent hold upon the soul; and those 
who are overpowered by the desires for other things and the 
anxieties and deceitfulness of the earthly life,—are ali alike 
lost to the kingdom. They are like the seed which the sower 
scatters as he goes forth, but which falls into unfruitful soil 
or is choked by thorns. In contrast with all these, there is 
another class of hearers, in whom the true life-force is manifest. 

Verse 20.—And those are they that were sown upon the good 
ground ; such as hear the word, and accept it, and bear fruit, thirty- 
fold, and sixtyfold, and a hundredfold: The bearing of fruit in 
the life is the fact which determines the presence of the life- 
force. The hearing of the word becomes transformed, as it 
were, into an all-controlling energy, which manifests itself in 
holy and righteous living. The force may not produce the 
same measure of results in all, but it will produce the same 
kind of result in all. The question of the kingdom and its 
life is not whether the fruit is a hundredfold or thirtyfold,— 
this may depend on the natural powers or the circumstances 
of the individual man,—but whether fruit is borne. If any 
man have ears to hear the lesson, let him hear. 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


1, The parables of Jesus, these pictures drawn from earthly 
things, by which are represented the various aspects of our 
relations to God, do not relate to religious truths in general, 
such as dre set forth in a great many of his teachings; for 
example, the Sermon on the Mount. The parables have 
especially in view the work which he came to establish on 
the earth, and which he himself designates as the kingdom 
of God,—the formation of that new condition of things, of that 
company of sanctified men who one day must dwell on the 
renewed earth. For this reason the contents of the parables 
are especially called “the mystery [or, the mysteries] of 
the kingdom of God” (Mark 4: 11; Matt. 138 : 11; Luke 
8:10). It is necessary to make this distinction in order to 
understand the difficult passage in Mark 4: 11, 12. 

2. The parable of the sower represents the manner in 
which this divine work is established on the earth. The 
Jews imagined that the founding of the Messiah’s kingdom 
would take place by means of great outward evenis, due to 
the direct act of divine power. Jesus taught his htarers, by 
the parable of the sower, that his kingdom must first have its 
origin in the heart, and that the means which God will use 
will be simply the preaching of the word of salvation, which, 
when received in the soul, will there have the power to pro- 
duce a new life, like the seed in the ground. 

3. Still, we must not suppose that the divine word will 
necessarily and equally produce this effect in allsouls. Great 
men who begin a new earthly work generally flatter themselves 
with prospects of great success. Jesus does not delude him- 
self for a moment concerning the very modest advance of his 
work among mankind. He has clearly foreseen that among 
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- that period such a test was to Le expected, as Jesus assured 


truly receive it, and that in them alone it would bear fruit. 

He has previously seen this mass of indifferent listeners to 

heavenly things, for whom the gifts of salvation would have 

no attraction, in whose eyes a sum to gain, a pleasure to 
taste, a gratification of self-esteem to carry away, would have 

a thousand times more value than the pardon of their sins, or 
growth in charity and humility. He has foreseen these crowds, 
who would come to hear God’s word, but whose hearts would be 
unmoved by it; these hearers, dead to all spiritual life, who, 
after having participated in the religious service, would return 
from it just as they were when they came, and before the 
close of the day would have forgotten everything. He has 
seen them and has depicted them in the figure of the way- 
side, where the seed is crushed under the feet of ‘the passers 
by, and devoured by the birds of the air. He has also seen 
these thoughtless hearts, these thousands of young men and 
young girls,.easily aroused, with lively imagination, with 
ardent feeling, whom the gospel will impress by its beauty, 
and who will be thrown into a state of admiration by God's 
infinite love and the lowly charitableness of Jesus; who will 
be seized at once with enthusiasm for such a God and such a 
Saviour; who will become members of a Christian band, 
teachers in a Sunday-school, and who will feel themselves 
calied to the pastorate or to a mission. But, at the same 
time, what has he discerned under all these manifestations of 
great piety? Hearts which have not been broken by a sense 
of their sinfulness, which have not really longed after a holy 
life, and which, when brought face to face with the renun- 
ciations required by the gospel, and with the unpleasant 
things they must endure for the cause of Jesus, will become 
discouraged, wiil fall off, will gradually leave the narrow 
path of fidelity, and will allow the zeal with which they were 
first animated to grow cold. These young men, these young 
girls who were in the front rank among the professors of the 
gospel, and who now are the most eager to distinguish them- 
selves by their dress and to seek worldly pleasure, Jesus saw 
beforehand, and depicted them in the figure of the stony 
ground ; that is to say, covered with a thin layer of earth, 
directly under which is found the hard and impenetrable rock. 

But there are more serious natures, who, having felt the 
weight of sin and the value of salvation, have asincere desire 
to respond to Jesus’ love and to fulfil his law. Still these 
hearts are divided. They have a family to raise, a fortune 
to gain or to keep, a position to make in society. All these 
interests occupy their hearts more and more. They begin by 
neglecting family worship, by looking upon the time set apart 
for it as lost. If they frequent public worship, it is with a 
preoccupied mind, and as though it were a task to perform, 
Soon the conversion of former days loses its force, because 
they neglect to revive it; finally God is entirely set aside and 
the ‘world again is master. Jesus has also foreseen this class 
of people, and has represented them under the figure of a soil, 
deep, but filled with the seeds of thorns, where the good seed 
takes root and sends forth its sprouts, but is finally’ choked, 
before bearing fruit, by the briers and thistles, which have 
grown still more rapidly in the same soil. 

What then remains for thee, O Jesus! as a result of all the 
work of preaching? A certain number of souls distracted and 
burdened by the sense of their sinfulness, who seek pardon 
and justification from thee; hearts eager for holiness, who 
may come to quench their thirst at the source of thy perfec-- 
tion, and draw strength from thee, humiliated, earnest, simple 
souls, who are not driven away by any renunciation, and 
whose joy it is to practice thy word with perseverance, 
These are the ones whom thou hast described as the tender, 
deep, and pure soil, who will compensate thee for thy trouble. 
What, then, ought these indifferent, trifling, or divided 
hearts to do, in order to become like the last-named soil? 
One thing: Seriously to consider their sins, and the danger 
they run if death comes to seize them in that state. At once 
the good news of pardon would respond to the needs of theiz 
hearts; it would enter them; it would break them, and it 
would reign within them. “He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” 

Neuchatel, Switzerland. 





CHRIST'S SAD INSIGHT INTO THE FATE 


OF HIS WORDS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Dean Stanley and others have pointed out how the natural 
features of the land round the lake of Gennesaret are re- 
flected in the parable of the sower. But we must go deeper 
than that to find its occasion. It was not because Jesus may 
have seen a sower in a field which had these three varieties 
of soil that he spoke, but because he saw the frivolous 
crowd gathered to hear his words. The sad, grave descrip- 
tion of the threefold kinds of vainly sown ground is the 
transcript of his clear and sorrowful insight into the real 
worth of the enthusiasm of the eager listeners on the beach, 
He was under no illusions about it; and, in this parable, he 
seeks to warn his disciples against expecting much from it, 
and to bring its subjects to a soberer estimate of what his 
word required of them, The full force and pathos of the 
parable is felt only when it is regarded as the expression of 





those who would hear his werd only a small number would 


our Lord’s keen consciousness of his wasted words, Qué 
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lesson falls into two parts,—tke explanation of the reasons for 
his use of parables, and the interpretation of the parable 
itself. 

1, Christ was the centre of three circles: the outermost 
consisting of the fluctuating masses of merely curious hearers ; 
the second, of true but somewhat loosely attached disciples, 
whom Mark here calla “they that were about him;” and the 
innermost, the twelve. The two latter appear, in our first 
‘verse, as asking farther instruction of “the parables,” a 
phrase which includes both parts of Christ’s answer. The 
statement of his reason for the use of parables is startling. 
It sounds as if those who needed light most were to get least 
of it, and as if the parabolic form was deliberately adopted 
for the express purpose of hiding the truth. No wonder that 
men have shrunk from such a thought, and tried to soften 
down the terrible words. Inasmuch as a parable is the 
presentation of some spiritual truth under the guise of an 
incident belonging to the material sphere, it follows, from 
its very nature, that it may either reveal or hide the truth, 
and that it will do the former to susceptible and the latter 
to unsusceptible souls. The eye may either dwell upon the 
colored glass or on the light that streams through it; and, as 
is the case with all revelations of spiritual realities through 
sensuous mediums, gross and earthly hearts will not. rise 
above the medium, which to them, by their own fault, be- 
comes a medium of obscuration, not of revelation. This 
double aspect belongs to all revelation, which is both a 
pavor of life untc tife and of death unto death, It is most 
_ conspicuous in the parable, which careless listeners may take 
"for a mere story, and which those who feel and see more 
deeply will apprehend in its depth. These twofold effects 


. are certain, and must therefore be embraced in Christ’s pur- 


pose, for we cannot suppose that issues of his teaching escaped 
his foresight, and all must be regarded as a part of his design. 
Bnt may we not drarr a distinction between design and de- 
sire? The primary purpose of all revelation is to reveal. 
If the only intention were to hide, silence would secure that, 
and the parable were needless. But if the twofold operation 
is intended, we can understand how mercy and righteous 


‘retribution both preside over the use of parables; and how 


the thin veil hides that it may reveal; and how the very ob- 
security may draw some grosser souls to a longer gaze, and so 
may lead to a perception of the truth, which, in its purer 
form, they are neither worthy nor capable of receiving. No 
doubt, oir Lord here announces a very solemn law, which 
runs through all the divine dealings, “To him that hath 
shall be given; and from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” 

2. We turn to the exposition of the parable of the sower, 
or rather of the fourfold soils in which he sows the seed. A 
sentence at the beginning disposes of the personality of the 
sower, which, in Mark’s version, does not refer exclusively to 
Christ, but includes all who carry the word tomen. The 
emblem of seed for the word needs no explanation. The 
tiny living nucleus of force, which is thrown broadcast, and 
must sink underground in order to grow, which does grow, 
and comes to light again in a form which fills the whole field 
where it is sown, and nourishes life as well as supplies 
matefial for another sowing, is the truest symbol of the truth 
in its working on the spirit. The threefold causes of failure 
At every stage of growth 
there are enemies, The first sort never gets into the ground 
at all; the second grows a little, but its greenness soon 
withers; the third has longer life, and a yet sadder failure 
because a nearer approach to fertility, The types of char- 
acter represented are unreceptive . carelessness, emotional 
_ facility of acceptance, and earthly-mindedness, scotched, but 
not killed, by the word. The dangers which assault but too 
successfully the seed are the personal activity of Satan, op- 
position from without and conflicting desires within. On all 
the soils the seed has been sown, for drills are modern in- 
ventions, and sowing broadcast is the only right husbandry in 
Christ’s field, with Christ’s seed. He is a poor workman, and 
an unfaithful one, who wants to pick his ground. Sow every- 
where. “Thou canst not tell which shall prosper, whether 
this or that.” The character of the soil is not irrevocably 
fixed; but the trodden path may be broken up to softness, and 
the stony heart changed, and the soul filled with cares and 
lusts be cleared, and any soil may become good ground. | So 
the seed is to be flung out broadcast, and prayer for seed*and 
soil will often turn the weeping sower inte the joyous reaper. 

The seed sown on the trodden footpath running across the 
field never gets beyond the surface. It lies there, and has no 
real contact, nor any chanceof growth. It must be in, not on 
the ground, if its mysterious power is to be put forth. A 
pebble is as likely to grow as a seed, if both lie side by side, 
on the surface. Is not this the description of a mournfully 
large proportion of hearers of God’s truth? It never gets 
deeper than their ears, or, at the most, effects a shallow 
lodgment on the surface of their minds. So many feet pass 
along the path, and beat it into hardness, that the truth has 
no chance to take root. Habitual indifference to the gospel, 
masked by an utterly unmeaning and unreal acceptance of it, 
and by equally habitual decorous attendance on its preaching, is 
the condition of a dreadfully large proportion of church-goers. 
‘hale very familiarity with the truth robe it of all penetrat. 





ing power. They know all abont it, as they suppers; and so 


they listen to it as they would to the clank of a mill-wheel to 


which they were accustomed, missing its noise if it stops, and 
liking to be sent to sleep by itshum. Familiar truth often 
lies “bedridden in the dormitory of the soul, beside exploded 
errors.” 

And what comes of this idle hearing, without acceptance or 
obedience? Truth which is common, and which a man sup- 
poses himself to believe, without having ever reflected on it, 
or let it influence conduct, is sure to die out. If we do not 
make our beliefs into practice, they will not long be our 
beliefs. Neglected impressions fade; the seed is only safe 
when it is buried. There are flocks of hungry, sharp-eyed, 
quick-flying thieves ready to pounce down on every exposed 
grain; so Mark uses here again his favorite “straightway” to 
express the swift disappearance of the seed. As soon as the 
preacher’s voice is silent, or the book closed, the words are 
forgotten. The impression of a passing keel on a smooth lake 
is not more evanescent. 

The distinct reference to Satan as the agent in removing 
the seed is not to be passed by lightly. Christ’s words about 
demons have been emptied of meaning, by the allegation that 
he was only accommodating himself to the superstition of the 
times, but no explanation of that sort will do in this case. 
He surely commits himself here to the assertion of the ex- 
istence and agency of Satan; and surely those who profess to 
receive his words as the truth ought not to make light of 
them, in reference to so solemn and awe-inspiring a revelation. 

The seed gets rather farther on the road to fruit in the 
second case, A thin surface of mold above a shelf of rock is 
like a forcing-house in hot countries. The stone keeps 
the heat, and stimulates growth. The very thing that pre- 
vents deep rooting facilitates rapid shooting. The green 
spikelets will be aboveground there long before they show 
in deeper soil. There would be many such hearers in the 
“very great multitude” on the shore, who were attracted, 
they scarcely knew why, and were the more enthusiastic the 
less they understood the real scope of Christ’s teaching. The 
disciple who pressed forward with his excited and unasked 
Master, “I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest!” was 
one of such,—well-meaning, perfectly sincere, warmly affected, 
and completely unreliable. Lightly come is lightly go. 
When such people forsake their fervent purposes, and turn 
their backs on what they had been so eagerly pursuing, they 
are quite consistent; for they are obeying the uppermost 
impulse in both cases, and, as they were easily drawn to fol- 
low, without consideration, they are easily driven back with 
as little. The first taste of supposed good secured their giddy- 
pated adhesion; the first taste of trouble ensures their deser- 
tion, They are the same men acting in the same fashion at 
both times. Two things are marked by our Lord as suspicious 
in such easily won discipleship,—its suddenness and its joy- 
fulness. Feelings which are so easily stirred are superficial. 
A puff of wind sets a shallow pond in wavelets. Quick 
maturity means brief life and swift decay, as every revival 
shows. The more earnestly we believe in the possibility of 
sudden conversions, the more we should remember this warn- 
ing, and make sure that, if they are sudden, they shall be 
thorough, which they may be. Theswiftness is not so suspi- 
cious if it be not accompanied with the other doubtful charac- 
teristic; namely, immediate joy. Joy is the result of true 
acceptance of the gospel, but not the first result. Without 
consciousness of sin and apprehension of judgment, there is 
no conversion. We lay down no rules as to depth or dura- 
tidn of the “godly sorrow” which precedes all well-grounded 
“joy in the Lord;” but the Christianity which has taken a 
flying leap over the valley of humiliation will scarcely reach 
a firm standing on the rock. He who “straightway with 
joy” receives the word, will straightway, with equal precipi- 
tation, cast it away when the difficulties and oppositions 
which meet all true discipleship begin to develop themselves. 
Fair-weather crews like these will desert when storms begin 
to blow. 

The third sort of soil brings things still farther on before 
failure comes. The seed is not only covered and germinating, 
but has actually begun to be fruitful. The thorns are sup- 
posed to have been cut down, but their roots have been left, 
and they grow faster than the wheat. They take the “ good- 
ness” out of the ground, and block out sun and air; and so the 
stalks, which promised well, begin to get pale and droop, and 
the half-formed ear comes to nothing, or, as the other version 
of the parable has ‘it, brings “forth no fruit to perfection.” 
There are two crops fighting for the upper hand on the one 
ground, ahd the earlier possessor wins. The “struggle for 
existence” ends with the “survival of the fittest; that is, 
of the worst, to which the natural bent of the desires and 
inclinations of the unrenewed man is more congenial. The 
“ cares of this world” and the “deceitfulness of riches” are 
but two sides of one thing. The poor man has cares; the 
rich man has the illusions of his wealth. Both men agree in 
thinking that this world’s good is most desirable. The one 
is anxious because he has not enough of it, or fears to lose 
what he has; the other man is full of foolish confidence 
because he has much. Eager desires after creatural good are 
common to both; and, what with the anxiety lest they lose, 
and the self-satisfaction because they have. and the mouths 





watering for the world’s good, there is no force of will, nor 
warmth of love, nor clearness of vision, left for better things. 
That is the history of the fall of many a professing Christian, 
who never apostatizes, and keeps up a reputable appearance 
of godliness to the end; but the old worldliness, which was 
cut down for a while, has sprung again in his heart, and, by 
slow degrees the word is “choked,”—a most expressive pic- 
ture of the silent, gradual dying out of its power for want of 
sun and air,—and “he” or “it becometh unfruitful,” relapsing 
from a previous condition of fruit-bearing into sterility. 
No heart can mature two crops. We must choose between 
God and Mammon,—between the word and the world. 
There is nothing fixed or necessary in the faults of these 
three classes, and they are not so much the characteristics of 
separate types of men as evils common to all hearers, against 
which all have to guard. They depend upon the will and 
affections much more than on anything fixed and not to be got 
rid of in temperament. So there is no reason why any one 
of the three should ngt become “good soil;” and it is to 
be noted that the characteristic of that soil is simply that it 
receives and grows the seed. Any heart that will, can do 
that; and that is all that is needed. But to do it, there will 
have to be diligent care, lest we fall into any of the evils 
pointed at in the preceding parts of the parable, which are 
ever waiting to entrap us, The true “accepting” of the 
word requires that we shall not let it lie on the surface of 
our minds, as in the case of the first, nor be satisfied with its 
penetrating a little deeper and striking root in our emotions, 
like the second, of whom it is said with such profound truth 
that they “have no root in themselves,” their roots being 
only in the superficial part of their being, and never going 
down to the true central self, nor let competing desires grow 
up unchecked, like the third; but cherish the “word of the 
truth of the gospel” in our deepest hearts, guard it against 
foes, let it rule there, and mold all our conduct in conformity 
with its blessed principles, The true Christian is he who can 
truly say, “Thy word hayeI hid in mine heart.” If we do, we 
shall be fruitful, because i¢ will bear fruit in us. No man is 
obliged, by temperament or circumstances, to be wayside or 
stony or thorny ground. Wherever a heart opens to receive 
the gospel, and keeps it fast, there the increase will be realized, 
—not in equal measure in all, but in each according to faith- 
fulness and diligence. Mark arranges the various yields in 
ascending scale, as if to teach our hapes and aims a growing 
largeness, while Matthew orders them in the opposite fashion, 
as if to teach that, while the hundred-fold, which is possible 
for all, is best, the smaller yield is accepted by the great Lord 


of the harvest, who himself not only sows the seed, but gives: 


it its vitality, blesses its springing, and rejoices to gather the 
wheat into his barn, 


Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When he was alone (v.10). In order to get the best help 
possible from a teacher, a scholar must see him alone. The 
teacher’s words may, indeed, glow with more warmth when 
he is addressing a large number than when he is speaking 
to a single one; but he cannot speak with the same tender 
interest in all that he can show toward one when the two,are 
face to face, and no one else is near. A schetar would do well 
to bear this truth in mind while he is seeking help from a 
teacher. In addition to seeing him in the class chair, in the 
superintendent’s desk, or in the pulpit, he would do well to 
go to him when he is alone, in order to gain help from him 
that he could gain at no other time. .And the teacher would 
do well to have it in mind in all his effort at reaching the 
individual members of his charge. Each one is to be seen 
alone, in order to be helped most effectively. Peculiarly is 
it true, now as in the days of his earthly life, that. Jesus is 
ready to give added help to those who come to him when he 
and they can be together alone. 

They ;.. asked of him the parables. A good many of us 
would have been wiser if we had asked more questions, all 
the way along in life. Sometimes we refrain from asking 
what a thing means, because we shrink from showing our 
ignorance, and more often we are too indifferent to seek the 
information which we ought to have. Asking in order that 
we may understand, is as much a duty as listening in order that 
wemay hear. “ Every one that asketh, receiveth,”—receiveth 
what he would never have received if he had not asked. 
And Jesus is as ready now to give help to the understanding 
of his words as he was when by the shores of Galilee. The 
teacher or the scholar who fails to ask this help, falls short of 
his privileges as a disciple of Jesus. 

The sower soweth the word (v.14). Not the sower’s word, but 
God’s word. Just here is where a great many preachers and 
teachers make a fearful mistake. They think that their own 
words, or the word of some distinguished commentator, miay 
prove more pointed or more pleasing than God's words. 
Just so far as they act on this idea, they fail to be true sowers 
in God's field; they neglect their proper business, and waste 
their time and the time of their hearers. It is not that they 
are to confine themselves to Bible words in the statement of 
Bible truths; but it is that they are to count the Bible truth 
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: choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful (v. 19), 











the only seed, and all their re-phrasing and illustrating and 
applying as but their modes of its sowing. What portion of the 
word of God, what precise truth from the Bible, are you try- 
ing to sow in your preaching, or in your teaching? That is 
the question which should test your fidelity in purpose as a 
gospel sower, whenever you go before your congregation or 
your class, 

When they have heard, straightway cometh Satan (v. 15). 
There is nothing that quickens Satan’s interest in any soul 
like a religious awakening. If an evangelist comes into a 
church, or the pastor arouses himself anew, Satan devotes 
himself to that congregation with fresh assiduousness; and a 
series of extra meetings there will keep Satan up nights, 
without his letting down on work daytimes. If a soul that 
has been careless or ungodly is aroused by a sermon or a 
Sunday-school lesson, “straightway cometh Satan.” This 
truth must be kept in mind in all religious endeavors, 
Satan is always on the alert; but he is doubly in earnest 


when he sees any danger of losing a servant. A sinner is by 


no means the safer merely because he listens and weeps under 
preaching or teaching. 

Endure for awhile; then, when tribulation or persecution ariseth, 
«-. straightway they stumble (v.17). It is very easy to count 
ourselves on the Lord’s side in revival times, and while 
things go to our liking. The real test of our fidelity comes 
when Christ’s cause is unpopular, and it costs something to 
be known as his follower, and when the Lord’s plans for us are 
all against our desires. Driftwood will float with the current. 
It takes.a strong will and a brawny arm to pull a boat up 
stream. The thinnest voice can pipe in with the chorus, 
when everybody is rejoicing on some noonday of popular 
gladness. There must be something back of the voice, in one 
who can sing praises in the inner prison at midnight, with 
the feet fastened in the stocks, and the back smarting under 
the wales of the scourge-thongs. There are fair-weather 
Christians in most churches. God grant that we may not 
swell their numbers! 

Cares, . . . deceitfulness of riches, . .. lusts of other things, ... 
Even when 
the word of God has taken root in one’s heart, it needs con- 
stant weeding, in order that it may become fruitful. There 
are those who have “the root of the matter in them,” whose 
religion is all root; all out of sight, On the surface, they are 
as much given up to worry over worldly matters; as much 
blinded by the deceitfulness of riches—thinking that God has 
given them money to keep instead of to use; as much under 
the power of longings after something which God denies 
them,—as if they had never promised to be wholly the Lord’s 
for this life and forever. When their graves are dug, the 
roots of good seed will be found below the surface, and their 
epitaphs will record the fact; but they never bore Christian 
fruit, nor will they have fruit to rejoice over in eternity. 

Such as hear the word, and. accept it, and bear®fruit (v. 20). 
There are likely to be four sorts of hearers, wherever the 


word of God is spoken. This parable describes them all; 


and they include aout everybody. First, there are those 
from whom Satan snatches the truth before it gets any hold 
on them. The little folks who are too full of fun and mis- 
chief to listen in church and Sunday-school; and the larger 
folks, in the choir or out of it, who flirt and chatter during 
sermon time, or who laugh off their faint impressions as they 
go away from the service,—come in under that head. Sec- 
ondly, there are those who hear the message and, in response 
to it, make glorious resolves at New Year’s, and on birthdays, 
and whenever there is a special interest in the church, but 
whose good purposes never stand the test of time and of 
temptation. Thirdly, there are those who take the truth 
into their hearts and keep it there, but allow outside things 
to overload it, and to hinder it from showing in their every- 
day conduct. Fourthly, there are those who hear the word, 
and heed it, and do according to its requirements. They are 
the truly consecrated disciples of Christ, Their example 
tells for their Master, Their work amounts to something in 
the world. The first class has neither top nor root; the 
second has top without root; the third has root without top ; 
the fourth has both root and top. To which of these classes 
do you belong? In which would you locate your scholars 
severally? 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Good seed has tremendous vitality. It can handle a million 
times its own weight of matter, transmuting it from death to 


life. Hence it is a most expressive symbol to convey the 


unspeakable vitality of God’s words. He speaks, and it is 
done. He commands, and worlds stand fast.. One word cures 
blindness, or opens the sepulchre of a dead sense, or heals 
leprosy, or pardons sin. No symbol can adequately set forth 
its hundred-folded power. 

The teacher is. permitted to sow this kind of seed, Per- 
haps he sows history, philosophy, skepticism, jokes, and 
geography. Does he expect to reap God’s figs from that kind 
of thistle-seed 7 

It ip God who provides the soil. Itishis, It has just the 





capabilities for most luxuriant growth, But it must be seeded 
with the right seed. 

A husbandman might have been left to find out why his 
crop failed, but the Giver of the seed is so anxious for a right 
harvest that he teaches a spiritual agricultural school. All 
the weeds, harmful birds, and ill conditions, may be known 
and avoided. Ofien the sower, by injudicious speech, trifling 
demeanor, or lightness of character, actually makes oppor- 
tunity for Satan to come and snatch away what has been sown, 
He both wastes good seed and the opportunity the Lord had 
provided. 

The hard road is made of the same material as the fertile 
soil. But evil habits, profanity, unclean thoughts, have 
tramped it solid, It needs the gospel plow to rip it up, tears 
of repentance to make it soft, and the Sun of Righteousness to 
make it warm, to yield its hundred-fold,—not hundred-fold 


of our good intentions, or desires, or faculties, but of God’s 


live words. 
Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


By the Sea of Galilee, great multitudes gathered to hear 
the Master. As they pressed close to catch his words, he got 
into a boat, and, using it as his pulpit, preached to them the 
word. As that word was put in the form of a parable, the 
teacher will have to explain the meaning of the parable to 
the class. The sower represents, primarily, the Lord himself. 
The seed is the word of God; the various kinds of. soil set 
forth the human heart in its various degrees of receptivity. 
The fruit represents the spiritual results of that which is sown. 

After making clear the outlines of the parable, let the 
teacher go on to call attention to the truths that are here set 
forth, more in detail. 

1, The seed was the same in all cases—There was not a 
mixture of good seed and bad, All was good. What a 
lesson we have here for the teacher himself. There are 
teachers who sow the seed of their own speculations, “I 
think” is the formula that is constantly on their lips, But 
what a teacher “thinks” about matters that pertain to the 
world to come, is of very small importance compared to what 
the Word says. The teacher has no business to mix any of 
his bad seed with the good seed of the word of God, Jesus 
never said, “The seed is human philosophy,” or “The seed 
is human guesses.” He distinctly defined what the seed 
was, and thus marked out forever the kind of sowing that his 
disciples must engage in. Now the manner of the sowing is 
of little importance compared with the kind of seed sown, 
The soil has no right to complain because the seed was not 
gracefully sown, or because it was not carried in a beautifully 
adorned basket. Is it good seed? Then the soil should 
take it, and do that for which the soil was intended. Yet 
there are many hearers who decline to receive the seed, 
which is the word of God, because it is not artistically put, 
or because it is not presented with the adornments of style 
and poetry. As well might the dying patient say to the 
doctor who has an infallible remedy, that he will not 
take it because the prescription is not written on perfumed 
paper, or the medicine is not put up in cut-glass bottles, Is 
the medicine good? Then take it, however or in whatever 
shape given. Is the seed good? Then receive it, however 
sown, and do with it what you ought to do. 

2. There are four kinds of soil_—Look at them in their 
order. (1.) Hard, down-trodden soil. The hurrying feet of a 
thousand worldly thoughts and evil practices have trodden 
the tender soil into hardness, On this the fall of the seed 
makes no impression. It merely falls on to, not into, the 
heart. The truth is listened to in a listless way. A sentence 
here and there is caught; but swiftly the rush of thieving 
thoughts catches away the truth, and leaves no trace of it 
behind. Every hearer has at some time in his life been a 
“wayside hearer.” (2.) Stony soil. Not bare rock, but stones 
intermingled with earth. This kind of soil represents persons 
with “good impulses.” Their impulses, however, never carry 
them very far. They hear, and think they will obey the 
truth. They perhaps give good promise of amounting to 
something. They may go so far as to join the church, and 
even for a while become workersinthechurch. But presently 
it is seen that their roots have not struck deep, and trouble 
arises which daunts them, or difficulties come at which they 
are offended, and their love grows cold. Before long they 
fall away, and the last state of such persons is generally 
worse than the first. Promise there was in their lives for a 
while, but it was followed by no performance. (3.) Thorny 
soil. In‘this case there is plenty of soil, But the thorns 
have got the etart of the good seed. Mammon has already 
been busy in their hearts. Care, lust for wealth, and desire 
for pleasure, are there, and grow apace. By and by they 
outgrow the good seed, and occupy more and more of the 
ground, until-at last the seed is choked, and dies, leaving the 
heart with a rank growth of worldly desires and deeds. 
Money-making, theatre-going, the dance-hall,—how many a 
heart have these filled, to the ultimate exclusion of the word 
of God! (4.) Good and honest soil. Of this kind was the 
heart of Lydia, when she opened her heart to reosive the 





. 
word, Such was the heart of the jailer, when he received 
the word the first time he heard it, and testified to his accept. 
ance of the same by his confession and his practice. Such 
is the soil of every one who listens attentively te the word, 
with a desire to profit by it. 

In the throng that listened to the teaching of the Master, 
there were representatives of all fotr kinds of soil, But 
probably the “hard soil” predominated, For of all who 
heard him teach, there were very few who truly became his 
followers. In nearly every congregation, all four kinds of 
hearers are present. And so it is with this school, and 
perhaps even with this class, Let the teacher impress on the 
class the fact, that to one or the other of these four classes 
every One must belong. Every one can decide for himself to 
which it is that he really belongs, and, what is more, each 
one should decide that to-day; for if we think that we belong 
to the good-ground hearers, when we do not, the sooner we 
are undeceived the better. 

If appropriate, let the teacher, before he dismisses the class, 
say “Scholars, I am now going to sow one seed, which, if you 
will receive with a good heart, will spring up and bring 
forth fruit unto everlasting life.’ Listen: “ For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ Who will now receive that seed, and let it grow? 

Finally, we should remember that all the while Satan is 
sowing seed in human hearts that is bearing its appropriate 
fruit. I once overtook, on a Sunday night, three young men; 
and as I came up to them, one said nother, “Jim, have 
you been to church to-day?” “Oh, yes!” said Jim,—‘to a 
church with a little green door at the corner.” At this they 
burst into a loud laugh, and one of them struck up the hymn 


“What shall the harvest be?” and they all joined in the’ 


refrain. Yes, their harvest too was sure, but it was a harvest 
of pain and woe, What will your harvest be, scholar? 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


At the time when Jesus spoke the words in this lesson, his 
face and voice were well known in many places; he had been 
going about “ doing good” for nearly two years. How many 
sick he had cured, from how many homes and hearts he had 
lifted great sorrows, to how many he had said, “ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” “Go in peace”! How many tearful eyes 
had been made bright when he said, “ Be of good cheer” ! 
Is it strange that many followed him as he walked, and that 
such crowds sometimes came that he went away to have time 
for rest and prayer? 

A Little Boat.—Did you ever hear of a preacher having a 
boat for a pulpit? That day so many people followed Jesus 
that he left the place where he was sitting on the shore, and 
got on a boat, perhaps one that belonged to one of his disci- 
ples who had been a fisherman, Nowadays the preacher 
stands up, and the people sit down to listen. That day the 
preacher sat down on the little seat in the boat, and “the 
whole multitude stood on the shore.” When you go to 
church, don’t you love to have the preacher tell a story in 
his sermon? That was what Jesus did; for he used stories 
in his sermons and talks, 

A Parable.—That day Jesus began to teach in parables, 
stories of every-day things, which he used to teach of the 
kingdom of God. A parable is an earthly story with a 
heavenly meaning. The first one Jesus told is called the 
parable of the sower, A farmer who wants to raise wheat in 
his field, sows what? So this farmer, or sower, went out carry- 
ing seeds with him in a great sack. Fastened to his girdle 
was asmaller bag or basket, from which he could take his 
seed, a handful at atime, Perhaps, as Jesus was talking, he 
may have pointed to one of the hillsides sloping down to the 
water, and the crowd may have seen there a man walking 
back and forth, back and forth, swinging his hands, seatter- 
ing seeds, (It will please the children to let them imitate 
the motions of seed-sowing as you show how.) 

By the Wayside.—Along the sides, or sometimes across the 
fields, were paths, trodden hard by many feet tramping over 
them. Some of the seeds fell there, Would they lie on the 
hard ground until the wind carried some to lodge on soft soil 
close by? Flying round and round in the air, watching with 
sharp eyes, were hungry birds, only waiting for the man to 
move on, that they might come with their sharp bills and 
pick up every seed, When you scatter bread-crumbs out of 
doors, how long does it take the sparrows to know it, or how 
long is it before every crumb is picked up? 

On the Stony Grownd.—There were stones in the field; 
could anything grow on @ rock?’ But most of these stones 
had a little cover of earth, and the farmer did not know that 
they were hidden there, The sun shone on the field, and 
made the rocks so warm that the seeds sprouted there quicker 
than anywhere else, Little white roots shot down and green 
shoots started up. How far could the roots godown? Theh 


the little plants drooped and withered away. Would the 
sower get any harvest from the stony ground? 

Among Thorns.—Under the soil in the corners, and here 
and there through the field, were old roots from the year 
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before, and seeds which had fallen from some ragged tangled- 
looking shrubs which bore thorns. When the good seed 
began to grow, tne thorn-plants grew too, taller and stronger 
than the grain, with thorns so sharp that, moving in the 
wind, they would prick and tear the tender stalks, and soon 
overshadow them. Could the farmer get a good crop from 
thorny ground? 

On Good Ground.—Some parts of the field were deep, rich, 
good ground,—no stones under the soft earth, no thorns wait- 
ing tostart, no hard-trodden path. On the good ground one 

_seed could make thirty, sixty, or one hundred good seeds. 
Did you ever try to count the grains on one ear of corn? 

There was a meaning in every word of Jesus’ parables, 
just as a plant was wrapped in every seed which would be 
planted, and grow, and yield more seeds, When Jesus was 
alone with his disciples and a few friends, they asked him 
the meaning of the parable of the sower. Jesus himself was 
the sower that day; for, as he explained, he said that by the 
seed was meant the word of God. Jesus, who is called the 
Word, was teaching, sowing the words of truth in the hearts 
of all who heard. So every one who tries to teach or tell of 
Jesus and his word is sowing good seed. Even a child can 
be a little seed-sower, if he hears and remembers and repeats 
to others what he is told of Jesus, of his words and works. 
Sometimes the word falls on ears that hear, but it does not 
go into the heart, and will not be remembered. Think of 
one word Jesus said that day as he began his parable, 
“Hearken;” and that is thé meaning of our.golden text. 
What became of tddecds which fell in the beaten path? 
Sometimes the ears have heard the same good words so often, 
without caring to remember, that the heart gets as hard as 
the path tramped hard and dry. Satan loves to make people 
rareless and forgetful of the words of truth. Like a swift, 
hungry bird, he snatches away all good thoughts, if he can, 
when they fall on the ear, and likes to keep them from sink- 
ing into the heart, Sometimes right thoughts and feelings 
spring up quickly, and last a little while; but with the first 
temptation they are all forgotten, and nothing is left to prove 
that the person ever had such right thoughts. Was even a 
green stalk left of the seed which started on a rock? Did 
you ever hear of such a mother as said she wished Sunday 
could come every other day, for her boy didn’t get good 
enough on Sunday to last him all the week? What choked 
some of the good plants as they grew? So some little lives 
have thorny tempers, sinful thoughts, and unkind wishes, 
that prick and destroy the good. Do you see how they can 
hurt other lives too? Do you know they pierce the loving 
heart of the Master-sower as the thorns in that close-woven 
crown once pierced his head? Not so the word that falls in 
true hearts, tender with love for Christ and for others, those 
who love his word, and strive to scatter the good seed, and 
bring forth fruit for him. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY THE REV. H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CaNON OF DUBHAM. 


Sowine in GznNeSARET.—Remember where the parable 
of the sower was uttered. Our Lord was sitting in the bows 
of a fishing-boat drawn up close to shore, by the plain of 
Genessaret. The little plain, scarcely four miles each way, 
is completely shut in by lofty hills on three sides, from which 
deep gorges open on to the plain, fertilizing it by little 
streams, while a narrow, curving belt of silvery shingle, com- 
posed wholly of the detritus of shells, fringes the edge of the 
lake. As he sat, he could overlook the whole plain, which 
rises a very few feet above the water. Probably he pointed 
his hearers to a scene exactly similar to what I have witnessed 
on the same spot. it was springtime then, in the beginning 
of February; for Gernesaret, besides being naturally one of 
the most fertile spots in the world, is extremely hot, lying, as 
it does, several hundred feet below the sea-level. A large 
tract, from Magdala inland, had been plowed and brush- 
harrowed. But it was quite open. No part of the plain is 
enclosed ; and from the steep basaltic hills on the south many 
huge blocks have in the course of ages become detached and 
rolled down on to the plain, which is thus studded with 
boulders. At this seaton, the plowed land of rich black mold 
shows not a trace of weeds, and the brush-harrow has swept a 
thin sprinkling of fine soil on the black boulders, We watched 
the sower, who went forth from a neighboring village to sow. 
Qn his left arm he bore a soft pannier, filled. with seed-corn ; 
and, as he stepped with measured pace, he jerked forth from 
his right hand, at every other step, a handful of seed, so 
evenly that the fruitful shower seemed to drop on every 
square inch of ground. Frequently a narrow, beaten path 
intersected his line of march. But the sower cannot but 
impartially sprinkle the whole surface, whether it be path or 
thinly covered rock. Behind him, at a respectful distance, 
followed a few rooks, accompanied by jackdaws, sparrows, 
and other seed-eating birds, picking up any grain that lay 
exposed on the surface. In a few hours the whole was raked 
over, and the sower’s work wasdone. I returned to Gennesa- 
ret the first week of March.’ Sunshine and thunder-showers 
haddonetheirwork. The green corn wasa foot high; butevery 





here and there was a brown, bare patch,—a boulder, covered 
not now with moist earth, but with dry sand. Worse than 
this, in the very richest portions of the plain were thick 
masses of herbage, far overtopping the wheat-plants around. 
What was this? The strong gnd rapidly growing stems of a 
prickly astragalus,—a coarse perennial plant, which has very 
deep roots, but dies down every winter. The wooden plow 
had only scratched the surface, and left these roots undis- 
turbed. With returning spring, the thorns had sprung up 
and choked the corn. Had the improvident fellahin (hus- 
bandmen), after last year’s harvest, taken the trouble to dig 
up the roots, they would not have again lost their crop from 
the most promising part of the plain. Need I draw the 
spiritual lesson? Oh, take care that the good seed sown in 
your heart falls on prepared ground ! 
The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What evidence of Jesus’ increasing favor with the people 
does the third chapter of this Gospel furnish? (Mark 3: 7- 
10, 20, 32.) What opposition did he meet? (Mark 3: 6.) 
Are, or are not, the seating and other arrangements for the 
work of teaching worthy the attention of the superintendent? 
(v.1.) What method of teaching was rendered necessary by 
the opposition which Jesus met? (v. 2; Matt. 13 : 10-15.) 
What argument for Christ’s divinity did Matthew find in 
this method of teaching? (Matt. 13 : 34,35.) What is a 
parable? How does it differ from a fable? Give examples 
of both from the Old Testament, and show their value 
(2 Sam. 12: 1-7; 2 Kings 14: 9). How can we be quite sure 
in the correct interpretation of any parable? (v. 10.) How 
can Jesus now give ts the meaning of his word? (John 
16:13.) From whom are the deep things of God’s grace 
concealed? (vs. 11, 12.) Why are they kept from them? 
(Matt. 7:6; 11:25, 26.) What key have we to the inter- 
pretation of all parables? (v. 13.) 

Tell the parable of the sower. What is represented by 
the seed? (v. 14.) Why does the word find no lodgment what- 
ever in the hearts of many of its hearers? (v.15.): How does 
this class of hearers give Satan the advantage? (Matt. 13: 19.) 
Are they, or are they not, responsible for lack of understand- 
ing? (Matt. 13: 15.) Why are men who have resisted 
appeals of the Holy Spirit guilty when they can listen un- 
moved to the gospel story? Why should they be alarmed 
when in such a condition? Why did many of Jesus’ disci- 
ples walk no more with him after hearing his discourse on 
the bread of life? (vs. 16,17; John 6 : 53-66.) Why are 
the so-called “fair-weather” Christians guilty for their lack 
of stedfastness and zeal? What essential truth have they 
failed to realize? (John 1: 12,13; 3:7.) Why is the church 
of Christ so long in giving the gospel to all nations? (vs. 18, 
19.) How can we avoid the cares of ‘this world? To what 
extent should we avoid them? (2 Thess. 3 :'10; Matt. 6: 
24, 25.) What result always follows when the seed of the 
kingdom falls into prepared soil? (v. 20.) What part have 
we to do in the preparation of our hearts for the reception 
of truth? (Matt. 3: 2, 3; Acts 2: 38.) 

Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

“ Bringing in the sheaves.” 

“ What shall the harvest be?” 

“Where are the reapers.” 

“Scatter seeds of kindness.” 

“Oh, do not let the word depart.” 
“Weary gleaner, whence comest thou?” 
“Ho, reapers in life’s harvest.” 

“ Almighty God, thy word is cast.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A rich harvest is what all the world is seeking after. 
Everybody wants to reap richly from his own sowing, or 
from the sowing of others. And here, in this lesson, we are 
told what is essential to a rich harvest. : 


There must be a sower, to begin with, Rich harvests do 


maturity in fulness a 





not come of themselves. Thorns and thistles and weeds will 
grow without planting; but grain and fruit must be planned 
for and set agoing by an intelligent and purposeful sower or 
planter. 

There must be good seed, if one would have a good crop. 
“For of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble-bush 
gather they grapes.” There are strange things in this world, 
and varied possibilities; but there is one thing that never 
happens, and that is a good harvest from the sowing of bad 
seed. This isa thought to have in mind in sowing-time. 

There must be good ground, in order to secure a good har- 
vest. Theseed must havea starting-point if it is to germinate. 
And if a sower would plan for a harvest, he must have ground 
that is fitted for the seed’s growing from its sprouting to its 
fruition. 

There must be a wise oversight of the planted seed, and it 
must have helpful surroundings, in order to bring it to 
abundance. The birds of the air are 
on the watch for the sted, to carry it away while it is seed; 
and the thorns and thistles are crowding ahead to overshadow 
the sprouted seed, and to take away its life nourishment. 
Unless these enemies are kept away, the planted seed will 
come to naught. 

So it seems that a good sower, with good seed, and with 
good ground for the sowing of the seed, while enough for the 
starting toward a harvest, are not in themselves sufficient to 
secure a harvest. This harvest-seeking is, in fact, a good deal 
of a business, whether in the pulpit, in the school-room, in 
the family, or in the individual heart. It requires toil and 
patience and faith unto the end. 

A good preacher or teacher or parent, a good sermon or 
lesson or talk, and a keen-eared hearer, may be ‘helps toward 
a good harvest; but these do not in themselves make a har- 
vest. Good seed often falls upon the ears of the first three 
classes of hearers described in this parable. The one class 
has a mind all trodden down with the trampings of business 
and of pleasure, and of self-seeking, from which truths which 
are recognized as they are heard are quickly caught away by 
the passing thoughts which come from the air about the 
hearer. Another class is influenced by feeling merely; 
quickly aroused, quickly lulled; ready to weep at a touching 
story, ready to laugh when a playful remark is heard. An- 
other class lacks the purpose and will to do or die, or to do 
and die, for the right; all alive in revival times, all dead at 
other times; ready to yield to outside pressure for good or 
for ill. Those for whom, or in whom, we would have a rich 
harvest, may belong to any one of these three classes; and 
we ourselves may belong there. 

But, in order to secure a good harvest for ourselves, or for 
others, there must be good sowing, good seed, good ground, 
good surroundings, and faithfulness in tending the crop to the 
hour of harvest-homée. God grant to us all wise perseverance 
unto a harvest that he shall make abundant and precious! 


ADDED POINTS. 

The word of God is seed. It is claimtd by some that seed 
will retain its germinating power for centuries, if wrapped in 
a mummy’s case. Others deny this. The question is not 
worth testing in the case of God’s word. You remember a 
Bible text that you heard ten years ago, or forty? Well, 
what if youdo? Has that text any life in it? If it has, 
why not let it sprout? 

Satan is active, whether Christians are or not. You can 
depend on God’s enemies to be on hand against God’s cause 
at any time and at all times. It isa pity that God’s friends 
are not sure to be as prompt and efficient for him as his ene- 
mies are against him. . 

A thing of very little worth may stand in the way of a 
thing of very great value. A grain of sand may destroy the 
sight of an author or an artist of world-wide helpfulness, A 
sneer may destroy the influence of a sermon, and the light of 
a soul may be put out in consequence. Trifles may choke 
the life out of a serious thought which might have helped 
the thinker Godward. The thorns may be more than a match 
for the sprouted seed of God’s word, 








A LOOK AHEAD. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1890. 
Studies in Luke. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 5. 
1. The Forerunner Announced, Luke |: 517. Memory 
verses: 13-16. 


Golden Tert. Behold, I will send my messenger, and h 
the way before me. Mal. 3:1. 3 oe ee 
January 12. 
2. The Song of Mary. Luke ! : 46-55. Memory verses: 49-51. 
Golden Text. y soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re 
joiced in God my Saviour. Luke | : 46, 47 
January 19. 
3. The Song of Zacharias. Luke 1 : 67-80. Memory verses : 76-79. 
Goiden Text, ‘Thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
ways. Lukel: 76. 
January 26. : 
P a7 Joy Over the Child Jesus. Luke 2:8-20. Memory verses: 
% x 


Golden Text. Glory to God in the hest, and on 
will toward men. Lake 2:14 on Res totes 
February 2. 


5. Jesus Brought Into the Temple. Luke 2: 25-3. Memory 
Golden Text. A Nght to lighten the Gen: 
et Mee : tiles, and the glory of thy 
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P February 9. 
a: Childhood and Youth of Jesus. Luke 2: 4052. Memory 
Golden Text. Jesus jnceeneed in wisdom and stature, and in favour 


' Luke 8:50. 





with Godand man. Luk 
> eh 16, bs a 
7. The — ry of John. Luke 3:7-22, Memory verses: 16, 17. 
une »,' Weve mt ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at 
att. ° 


February 23, " 
8, The Tem tation of Jesus. Luke 4:1-13. Memory verses: 1 
nts that he himself hath re peo ‘tame tempted, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. Heb. 2 
March 2. 
9. Jesus at Nazareth. Luke 4: 16-32. Memory verses: 18-21, 
Golden Text. He came unto his own, and his own received him not. 
Jobn 1:11, BMakeh 9 
aren 9. 


10, The Great Physician. Luke 4: 33-44. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. He cast out the spirits with his word, and bealed all Piet 
were sick, Matt. 8 : 16, hi oem i 
arch 


11. The Draught of Fishes. Luke5:1-11. Memory verses: 8-11. 
8: Golden Text, Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men, Luke 
10, 


March 23. 
12. Christ Forgiving Sin. Luke 5: 17-26. Memory verses: 24-26. 
Golden Text, Who can forgive sins, but God alone? Luke 6:21. 
March 30, 
ag om ng! gh’ ete Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6: 1-10; or, Missionary Les- 


son. and receive you unto mysel 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 6. 
1, Christ's Law of Love. Luke 6: 27-38. Memory verses: 35-37, 
Text. As dip Mio that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Lu 
April 13. 


2. The Widow of Nain: Luke7: 11-18. Memory verses: 14-16. 
Golden Text. They i Sie God, saying, That a great prophet is risen 
up among us. Luke 
April 20. 


3. Forgiveness and Love. Luke7 : 36-50. Memory verses: 47-50. 

Golden Jext. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4: 19. 
April 27, 

=e Parable of the Sower. Luke 8:415, Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Take heed therefore how ye hear. Luke 8:18. 


May 4. 
5. The Ruler'’s Daughter. Luke 8: 41, 42, 49-56. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Fear not; believe only, and she shall be made whole. 


“May ll, 
6. o. Readine the Multitude. Luke 9: 10-17. meido verses: », 4 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of John 6 


May 15. 
7. The Transfiguration. Luke 9 : 28-36, Memory v : 33-35. 
Golden Text. And there came a Morr ‘out of the cloud, say ring, * This is 
my beloved Son: hearhim. Luke9: 


Sy The Mission of the ER Ang Luke 10: 1-16. Memory verses: 
il, 
Golden Text. The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you. Luke 10: 11. 


P vue 1, 
9. The Good Samaritan. Luke 10 : 25-37. Memory verses: 33-35. 
Golden Text. Thou ‘shalt love thy ‘neighbour as thyself. Lev. 19: 18. 


June 8, 
10. Zopshing to Pray. Luke 1! : 1-13. Memory verses : 
Golden Tex: k, and it shall be given you; —_ and ye Shall Sand; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. Luke 11:9, 
June 15. 
. The Rich Mon’ ae Felky. Luke 12 : 13-21. Memory verses : 19-21. 
wae Text. Take eed, and we Jed covetousness: for a man’s life 
gonsisteth not in ee abundance of the things which he possesseth. 


Take 12: 
June 22, 
12, Trust im our Heavenly Father. Luke 12: 22-34. Memory 


Me Golden Text. Your Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. 
uke 
June 29, 


13. che aie I) Diteaiiiiliiaee Lesson, Dan. 1 : 817; or, Missionary 
THIRD QUARTER. 


July 6. 
..1. Lawfal Work on the Sabbath. Luke 13 : go. Memory 
verses : 15-17. , 
Golden Text. Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days. 
Matt, 12:12 Joby 18 
uly 


yo Rekog ane Great Supper. Luke 14: 15-24. Memory verses : 22-24. 
Tex, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 


Luke it 14: 15. 
July 20. 
3. Takimg up the Cross. Luke 14 : 25-35. Memory verses : 27-30. 
Golden Text. hosoever doth not bear his cross, and come after me, 


cannot be my disciple. Luke 14 : 27. 
July 27. 
4. Lost and Found. Luke 15:1-10. Memory verses 


Text. There is joy in the resence of the els of God ver on: 
sinner that repenteth. rice 15 16. — . he 


August 3, 
5. The Prodigal Son. Luke 15: 11-24. Memory verses : 17-20. 
: y.... oO gg er, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee. 


’ August 10, 
6. The Bich Man and Lazarus, Luke 16:19-31. Memory verses: 


3, a 
How nage ip th Moe them that trust in rich 
tne’ Shapioee ‘of God! Mark nee ae 
‘ieee 17. 
7. The Ten Lepers., Luke 17: 11-19. Memory verses: 15-17. 
Golden Text. Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine ? 
Luke 17 : 17. 
August 24, 
8. ty oo ge ns Ere er. Luke 18: 1-14. Memory verses: 13, 14. 
Golden T umbleth himself shall be exalted. Luke 18: 14. 


August 31. 
a stating the Kingdom. Luke 18 : 15-30. Memory verses: 


oy a 
Text. Whosoever shall not receive the kin, dom of God as a 
Little ont child shall in no wise enter therein. Luke 18 We 
September 7. 
. - Jesus ne Zapehzeus the Publican. Luke 19:1-10, Mem- 
a verses : 7-10. 
Golden Text, The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost. Luke 
September 14, 


ae Parable of the Pounds. Luke 19:11-27. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Unto every one which hath shall be given. Luke 19:26. 
September 21, 
12. Jesus Entering Jerusalem. Luke 19:37-48. Memory verses 2 


( Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
September 28. 


13. Review ; ist Tem ce Lesson, Dan. 5 : 1-6; or, Missi 
oontnanke es A peran . or onary Les- 


Luke 19 : 38. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 

October 5. 
om,’ Parable of the Vimeyard. Luke 20:19. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. He is despised and rejected of men. Isa. 53 : 3. 


October 12. 
2. The , py Sapper. nhs ss bread, and dria this 6 19, 20. ‘ 
Golden Tex often as ye ea’ r an this oO 
show the Lord’s death till he come. 1 Cor, 1 ssa wi 
October 19. 
at. The Spirit of True Service. Luke 22 : 24.37. Memory verses: 


Belge, Seat, Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 


Phil. 2: 
October 26. 
4. Jesus in Fethoomoane. Luke 22 : 39-53, Memory verses : 40-43. 
- Golden Text. A man of and acquainted with grief. Isa. 53 : 3. 


verses : 11 
Text, Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people, I 
And no touit in this man. f 


5s oo ace Text. The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us aii. Isa. 


fruits oF them that slept. 1 Cor, 165 : 20. 


enter into his glory? Lu 


on” Text, And their eyes were opened, and they knew him, Luke 


ie November 9, | 
6. Jesus before Pilate and Herod. Luke 23:1-12. Memory 


Luke 2 

ratte 16, 
7 Jesus Condemned. Luke 23: 13-25.. Memory verses : 20-2. 
For the transgression. of my people was he stricken 


November 23. 
8. Jesus Crucified, Luke 23: 3347. Memory verses: 33, 
November 30. 


* Boy x4 Risen. Luke 24: 1-12. Memory verses: 6-9. 
n Text, Now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first- 


December 7. 
Pa, The Walk to Emmaus, Luke %:1327. Memory verses: 
ag Text, Ought pot OE i - have suffered these things, and to 


yt gM 14, 
11. Jesus Made Known, Luke 24: 28-43. Memory verses : 36-40. 


December 21. 
12. Jesus’ Parting Words. Luke 2% ;4453. Memory verses: 
Golden Text, If I go and FR e! a — for you, I will come again, 
ohn 14 

Deseguber of 
13. Review ; or, other lesson selected by the school. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 


It is no easy task to prepare a fitting order of service 
for the use of a Sunday-school. Yet a Sunday-school 
without an order of service adapted to its needs is not 
fully equipped for its work. The following order of ser- 
vice is in use in the Park Place (Congregational) Sun- 
day-school, Pawtucket, Rhode Island, of which Mr. 
Thomas P. Barnefield is superintendent; and its sug- 
gestions will have a value to the workers in many 
another school of widely different needs and conditions. 


Every member of the school is requested to be present 
at five minutes before one; at one o’clock the doors will 
be closed for the 
OPENING EXERCISES. 
All sing: 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty. 
The One Hundredth Psalm: 
Asst. Supt.—Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all 
ye lands. 
School.—Serve the Lord with gladness ! 
his presence with singing. 
Asst. Supt.—Know ye that the Lord, he is God; it is 
he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; we are his 
people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
School.—Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and 
into his courts with praise. 
Asst. Supt.—Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 
School.—For the Lord is good; his mercy is everlast- 
ing, and his truth endureth to all generations. 
All sing: 
I was glad when they said unto me. 

The Beatitudes : 
Supt——And he opened his mouth, and taught them, 
saying: 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are the poor in spirit. 

Inter. Dept.—For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are they that mourn. 

Inter. Dept.—For they shall be comforted. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are the meek. 

Inter. Dept.—For they shall inherit the earth. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

Inter. Dept.—For they shall be filled. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are the merciful. 

Inter. Dept.—F or they shall obtain mercy. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are the pure in heart. 

Inter. Dept.—For they shall see God. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are the peacemakers. 

Inter. Dept.—For they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Prim. Dept.—Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake. 

Inter. Dept.—For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


Come before 


Response (by the school) : 
They shall receive a blessing from the Lord. 
Prayer (in concert, by the school): 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we, thine un- 
worthy servants, do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for all thy goodness and loving-kindness to us, 
and to all men, We bless thee for our creation, preserva- 
tion, and all the blessings of this life ; 
thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by 





sorrows, 
November 2, 
De sovas Doenecd.. jake Luke 22: Pg Transgreas get. 
was bruised 


tor ont ti nos 6 


but, above all, for 


our Lord Jesus Christ, for the means of grace, and for 
the hope of glory, And, we beseech thee, give us that 
due sense of all thy mercies, that our hearts may be 
unfeignedly thankful, and that we may show forth thy 


up ourselves to thy service, and by walking before thee . 
in holiness and righteousness all our days; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to whom, with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
be all honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 
Prayer (by pastor or superintendent). 

Response : 


At the golden gate of prayer I wait. 
(The doors will be opened for those who come anes 


one o’clock.) 


: “THe CALL oF Gop.” . 
(As these readings are necessarily abbreviated, please 


Our BIBLE READING 


read in your home the full text of the references given.) 


Supt.—God’s call to Abraham (Gen. 12: 1-5; 15: 1-6), 
Bible Class Dept.—Now the Lord had said unto Abram, 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee, and I will make of thee a great nation. ... 
thee shall all families of the earth be blessed. 


Andin 


School.—So Abram departed as the Lord had spoken 
unto him. And he believed in the Lord, and he counted 
it to him for righteousness, 
Supt.—God’s call to Jacob (Gen. 28 : 10-22). 
Inter. Dept—And Jacob went out from Beersheba: 
and, behold, the Lord said, I am with thee, and will 
keep thee in all places whither thou goest; and will 
bring thee again unto this land; for I will not leave 
thee, until I have done that which I have spoken " 
thee of. 
School.—And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God will 
be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, then 
shall the Lord be my God. And of all that thou shalt 
give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.’ 
Supt.—God’s call to Moses (Exod. 3, 4). 
Prim. Dept.—Now Moses kept the flock, and came’ 
Horeb. And the Lord said, Come now, therefore, and 
I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring — 
forth my people the children of Israel out of Egypt, 
And he said, Certainly I will be with thee, and teach 
thee what thou shalt say, 
School.—And Moses took his wife and his sons, and 
he returned to the land of Egypt. 
Sing: 

“Go, preach my gospel,” saith the Lord. 
Supt.— God’s call to Elisha (1 Kings 19 : 15-21). 
Bible Class Dept.—And the Lord said unto Elijah, Go, 
return on thy way, and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be 
prophet in thy room. So he departed thence, and found 
Elisha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen; and Elijah 
passed by him, and cast his mantle on him. 
School. —And he left the oxen, and ran after Elijah, 
and said, Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and mother, 
and then I will follow thee. Then he arose, and went 
after Elijah, and ministered unto him. 
Supt.—God’s call to Isaiah (Isa. 6 : 1-8). 
Inter. Dept.—I saw also the Lord sitting on a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Then flew one of the seraphims unto me having a live 
coal... and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo,# 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken 
away. 

School,—Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said 
I, Here am I, send me. 

Supt.—God’s call to Jonah (Jon. 1 and 8). 

Prim. Dept. —Now the word of the Lord came unta 
Jonah, saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city, and 
cry against it. 

School.—But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish tions 
the presence of the Lord, 

Prim, Dept.—And the word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah the second time, saying, Arise, go unto Nineveh, 
that great city, and preach unto it the preaching that I 
bid thee. 

School.—So Jonah arose, and went unto Nineveh, 
according to the word of the Lord. 

Sing: 

Happy the man who knows. 

Supt.—The call of Peter and Andrew (Mark 1 : 16-18), 

Bible Class Dept.—Now as he walked by the Sea of 
Galilee, he saw Simon and Alndrew his brother, And 
Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, 

School.—And straightway they forsook their nets and 
followed him, 

Supt.—The call of James and John (Mark 1 : 19, 20), 

Senior Dept.—And when he had gone a little further 
thence, he saw James, and John his brother ; and straight- 
way he called them, 

School.—And they left their father and went after him, 

Supt.—The call of Matthew (Luke 5 : 27, 28). 








praise, not only with our lips, but in our lives; by giving 


Inter, Dept.—And after these things he went forth, and 
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faw a publican sitting at the receipt of custom: and he 
said unto him, Follow me. 

School.—And he left all, rose up, and followed him. 

Supt.—The call of the children (Matt. 19: 14; Mark 
10: 16). 

Prim. Dept.—Jesus said, Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

School.—And he took them up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them, and blessed them. 

Song (by Priniary Department): 

Oh, when we remember the words of our Lord. 
Supt.—God calls us to goodness (1 Thess, 5: 15). 
School.—Follow that which is good, both among our- 

selves, and to all men. 

Supt.—God calls us to charity (1 Cor. 19: 1). 

School.—Follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts. 

~ Supt.—God calls us to peace and holiness (Heb, 12: 14). 

School.—Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord. 

Supt.—God’s call to the thirsty (John 7 : 37). 

School.—If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. 

Supt.—God’s call to the weary (Matt. 11 : 28). 

' School.—Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 

Supt.—God’s call to all men (Isa. 45 : 22). ° 

School.—Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth. 

' Supt.—God's call to you (Prov, 23 : 26). 

School.—My son, give me thine heart. 

All sing: 

God calling me! shall I not hear? 

Announcements for the week. Preparation of class 
papers. 

The International Sunday-school lesson (read re- 
sponsively ; studied in the classes). Forty minutes will 
be given to the lesson for the day. 

Our after-lesson hymn: 

Almighty God, thy word is cast. 

Secretary’s report for the day. 

Superintendent's closing words. 

Our Mizpah : 

Pastor.—The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand. 

School.—Behold he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. 

Pastor.—The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: 
he shall preserve thy soul. 

School.—The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and 
thy coming in, from this time forth, and even for evermore. 

All rise and sing: 

Heavenly Father, we beseech thee. 

Benediction. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a a 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation td give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in. these pages. From 
among the many mew books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE UNITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


A volume entitled Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism 
by Various Writers is designed to be a bulwark against 
the destructive views held by the modern critical school, 
as represented by Wellhausen and others, regarding the 
origin of the Pentateuch. 

As is well known, these critics maintain that the Pen- 
tateuch and the Book of Joshua (Hexateuch) is a har- 
mony, made up of three histories of Israel, from the 
creation of the world to the conquest of Canaan, in which 
at least four different codes are embedded. Our present 
Pentateuch, then, is very much like a harmony of the 
four Gospels. These critics deny that Moses was the 
author of the Pentateuch. While they admit that some 
of the traditions and laws are very old, the dates which 
they assign for its written forms are from 850 B. C. to 


appearance of the Pentateuch in its present form, under 
the editorship, or at least censorship, of the scribe Ezra. 
The work indicated is designed to establish the propo- 
sition, on scholarly grounds, that the Pentateuch, essen- 
tially in its present form, was written by Moses. Dr. 
Chambers furnishes a historical sketch of the views of 
the critics. Dr. Gardiner shows that the religion of 
Israel was a revelation, and not merely a human develop- 
ment, Dr. Bissell claims that all the laws found in the 
Pentateuch might have originated in the Mosaic period, 
and that the alleged contradictions in the matter of, the 
several codes, which are said to be found in the Penta- 
teuch, do not exist. Dr. Bissell is skilful in his treat- 
ment of the subject; but the phenomena presented by 
the critics are, to say the least, not the result of the con- 
jurer’s art. These codes on the first blush seem to pre- 
sent points of divergence, which indicate their origin at 
different periods. Dr. Green’s essay is aimed against the 
analysis of the first eleven chapters of Exodus into three 
different documents. Dr. Green conducts the examina- 
tion with acumen, The object of the essay is to show 
that the analysis of the critics into three different docu- 
ments is not justified in these chapters, and hence we 
may reasonably conclude it is not justified in the rest of 
the Pentateuch and in Joshua. Dr. Schodde considers 
the testimony of the Pentateuch to itself. He approaches 
more nearly, in spirit at least, the position of the con- 
servative German critics than either of the other 
essayists; but he maintains that the testimony of the 
Pentateuch is to the authorship by Moses, although he 
says: “ The great evil of modern Pentateuchal criticism 
does not lie in the analysis into documents, but in the 
erection upon this analysis of a superstructure of pseudo- 
history and religion that runs directly counter to the 
revealed and historic character of the Pentateuch.” And 
again: “‘ There yet remain in the pages of the Pentateuch 
sufficient evidences, philological and material, to make 
it probable that as at present shaped the five books are 
a compilation from a number of sources.” He does not 
think this conflicts with the essentially Mosaic origin of 
the Pentateuch in the sense that the laws were promul- 
gated through him. 

The essay on the testimony of the Pentateuch is fol- 
lowed by three essays on the testimony of various Old 
Testament books with regard to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch: that of the historical books save Chron- 
icles is detailed by Professor Beecher, that of Chronicles 
by Dr. Terry, that of the prophetical and poetical books 
by Dr. Harmon. Professor Dwinell writes more dog- 
matically than any of the others on “the higher criticism 
and a spent Bible.” Professor Streibert treats of “the 
difficulties of the new hypothesis,’ Dr. Hemphill of 
“the validity and bearing of the testimony of Christ and 
his apostles.” Dr. Osgood, in his essay on ‘“‘a reasonable 
hypothesis of the origin of the Pentateuch,” shows the 
connection between the Pentateuch and the soil which 
nourished the human side of it in the history, ethics, and 
religion of those ancient peoples with whom the people 
of Israel in its beginnings, from Abraham down to the 
Conquest, came in contact. Whatever the details of the 
argument may be, it is clear that a people who came in 
contact, through its progenitors, with Babylonia, Egypt, 
and ancient Syria, could not have been a horde of desert 
nomads, entirely destitute, at the time of the exodus, of 
the art of writing. Indeed, so far as external considera- 
tions are concerned, there is reason to believe that Moses 
was the most learned man of his people, and thoroughly 
versed in the Phoenician language of commerce, which 
undoubtedly was at that time the medium of literature, 
and which was essentially the same as the ancient 
Hebrew. It certainly may be held ‘with the utmost 
firmness, that, humanly speaking, without Moses there 
could have been no Pentateuch. In any case, if it could 
be clearly proved that Ezra arranged it in its present 
form, it would still be an inspired buok, on its human 
side, and truly Mosaic in the teaching and spirit which 
pervades it. 

These essays can certainly be commended to all for a 
somewhat popular discussion of the subject from a 
strictly conservative standpoint. 





Teleology is as much alive as ever, after the labors of 
the materialistic evolutionists to throttle it. After all is 
said on their side, Napoleon’s question, “ Who made all 
this?” finds no answer but one. They touch only the 
question of method, not the ultimate fact. And so there 
still are plenty of appreciative readers for such books as 
Dr. G. E. Ackerman’s Man a Revelation of God,—readers 
who care nothing for alleged flaws in the argument from 
design, because they find that they themselves are not 
mere logic machines, but vital existences, and that life 





444 B.O. The latter date is the time assigned to the 


own. In the first chapter, he argues over the question 
of man’s origin, defending the supposed biblical chronol- 
ogy and opposing Darwinian evolution. Here he relies 
chiefly on his authorities, and knocks Dawson and Raw- 
linson against Haeckel and Huxley. Very much better 
is the long chapter on man’s physical structure, where 
he works at first hand, and quotes nobody. Nothing 
quite so good as this is to be found in the philological 
and psychological discussions which follow, although 
they are vigorous and eminently readable statements of 
the theistic view as to the unicity and origin of speech, 
the distinctively human quality of mind, and the evi- 
dence for free-will. In all these fields Dr. Ackerman 
has been an omnivorous reader, and generally shows 
judgment and assimilative power in his handling of what 
he has read. But he has less to say that is new, and has 
more to quote than inthe physiological chapter. He is 
quite himself again in the following chapters on human 
achievements and aspirations. The former shows that 
the notion that man has just such faculties as ¢ould be 
developed in a struggle for existence is refuted in the 
very field of human conquest over nature, The latter 
lays due emphasis on the universal yearning after a higher 


be not within our environment, or the environment be 
not an inadequate explanation of our nature. The book 
is chiefly disappointing in not fulfilling its title. It does 


sitating the theistic inference. Even in the chapter on 
the disclosures of physiology, Dr. Ackerman falls short 
of the Psalmist’s grand inference: “He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? he that formed the eye, 
shall he not see?” There still is room for a book which 
shall bring the divine facts and the human into closer 
relationship, and thus make the incarnation more intel- 
ligible. (7$<5 inches, pp. 396. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt.) 


What is the purpose of Solomon’s Song? The Rev. 
W. C. Daland, a pastor of a Seventh-Day Baptist Church 
in Leonardsville, New York, essays to answer this ques- 
tion ina pamphlet entitled: The Song of Songs: Translated 
from the Hebrew, with Occasional Notes... He holds that 
we have in the Song of Songs a drama in five acts, belong- 
ing to the Chokhma, or wisdom literature, from the time 
of Solomon, although not written by Solomon himself. 
The persons are\the Shulamite, a maiden in the vine- 
yards of Northern: Palestine; a shepherd, her lover; 
Solomon, king of Jerusalem; brothers of the Shulamite, 
court ladies and concubines of Solomon, citizens of 
Jerusalem, shepherds, vine-dressers, etc. He considers 
that it is a companion piece to the books of Job and 
Ecclesiastes, and is designed to show the triumph of 
woman’s virtue over the seductions of the most powerful 
monarch of ancient Israel. The author says: “In this 
book there is as noble a soul, engaged in a struggle as 
momentous, with a foe as subtle and terrible, as ever 
sacred poet has celebrated in song; and the victory is as 
glorious, and peradventure lies nearer the sympathy of 
the true human heart, than that of the upright man of 
Uz, or of Qoheleth himself.” The translation and 
arrangement exhibit taste and literary discernment. 
Whatever may be said of this theory, which is. quite 
common among German scholars, this exquisite pearl 
of Hebrew poetry has lost nothing in the hands of this 
accomplished jeweler. (7453 inches, pp. 50. Leonards- 
ville, New York: Published by the Author. Price, in 
paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents.) 


A small volume, entitled The Lamb of God, contains 
devotional and practical reflections on some of the lead- 
ing events in the life of our Lord. The incidents are 
selected apparently with the design of bringing out the 
redeeming work of Christ when on earth. Reverently 
and earnestly, with illustrations from céommon life, and 
poetic extracts, the main lessons are enforced. There is 
an old-fashioned flavor about these pages that will be 
pleasant to a large class of readers. The author has not 
attempted too much, ‘and gives wholesome truth. <A few 
passages might, however, be greatly improved by a recog- 
nition of the results of modern exegesis. For example, 
on page v the text, “ For in them ye think ye have eternal 
life,” is regarded as showing that the Bible should be 
studied in the firm belief that there eternal life will be 
found. Yet our Lord in that saying is really rebuking 
the false notion of the Jews that the possession of the 
Scriptures, and their search therein, gave them eternal 
life. This text is so often misused that it is to be regretted 
that the error is followed in this pleasant little book. 
(6X4 inches, pp. 77. Philadelphia: American Sunday 





and sentiment are as safe guides to truth as argument. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circula- 
tion will be omitted. At this season of the year, 
when so many subscriptions expire, it is impos- 
sible to state accurately, at the time of going to 
press, what number of copies will be required. 
Advertisers are Jree to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising 
per és $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 

6 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a po took, uniform amount 
©) svace (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the generai egy the > of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

For constipation use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. R. Fortson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter., 
says: “I have tried it for constipation, with 
success, and think it worthy a thorough trial 
by the profession.” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain ingre- 
dients which act specially on the organs of 
the voice. They have an extraordinary effi- 
cacy in all affections of the throat, caused by 
cold or over-exertion of the voice. They are 
recommended to singers and public speakers, 
and all. who, at any time, have a cough or 
trouble with the throat or lungs. “I recom- 
mend their use to public speakers.”—Rev. 
£. H. Chapin. “ Pre-eminently the best.”— 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The finest train in the world! —Via Union 
and Central Pacific roads, Sixty-four ye 4 from 
Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Francisco, Pull- 
man Vestibuled train: Seam heat, electric Tight, bath 
rooms, barber 8 on! , library, and dining car, —a palace 
= of on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL every 

y. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


PS hag gh etd COLLEGE) London Can. Catalo 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
Ssonit aetna Address E, TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE ERkv. BD DR. in Wwe DEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


oinvune pore ou. BENN PITMAN 
gras 2 ee to the PHONOGRAPHIC ae yyy 


men Fy of Magazine sent a —_ a year. 
aadress x OME B, HOWARD, Cincinnati, 0) 


FEMALE Oxford 

estern a1. stare, Seminary Ohio” 

Healthy and beautiful location; heated by 

steam ; ge lights. Second half-year ses- 

sion of the’ 34th year “oe a § 1889. Board 

— tuition for the 18 weeks, Yor x Cotalngues, 
apply to MISS LEILA 8. Mc CEE, Principal. 


“STAMMERING” 


Rey. Chas, E. Robinson, D.D., Scranton, Pa.,writest 
“We all regard m: —* cure as something remark- 
able. I only hope numbers who suffer from this 
Pring intel yimay nd complete relief.” Refer to 

attles, Publisher of The Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54-pa pamphlet to EK, 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, x Corner lith and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 


STAMMERINC. 


“T have watched the :esults otf Mrs. Thorpe’s work 
for stammerers with special interest during many 
ears, It is therefore a p'easure to testify that, in my 
Judgment, she is to an astonishing degree successful 
n effecting cures."—Alvah Hovey, D.D., President 
Theological Institute, Newton Deosre, Mass. 
Address, for circular, etc., Mrs. E. J. E. THORPE, 
58 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NO AMERICAN LIBRARY, 


Public or Private, Should be Without 
the Charming 


Story of Louisiana, 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 





























Mr. THOMPSON Is one of the leading prose poets of 
America. Noone could tell better than he the story 
of the most romantic of all the States of the American 
Union. “ TheStory of Louisiana” is the third volume 
in the notable Story of the States series, and presents 
in graphic, picturesque, and brilliant narrative the 
leading features in the story of the State that De Soto 
discovered, that Bienville founded, and that contains 
the records of such men as O'Reilly and Galvez, Burr 
and Wilkinson, Claiborpe and Gen. Jackson. 


One volume, profusely illustrated. $1.50, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


« or, Factsthatare 
notfietionsin the 
fe of an unknown. gorously written and quaintly 


illustrated papers, infused with a somewhat rough but 
os ina! humor that serves to emphasize the writer’s 
= thought. The loftiest sentimenis are illustrated 

wit the ecto ggg ey loth, of a style NOB origi- 
nalé clo 
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Rev. E. N. English, Prin, 





THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


R-OCEAN says: “ ane and Tich- 
ld and new world.” 


Curcaeo INTE 


estand rarest of the o 


FIVE EDITIONS 





Latest in the Order - Time, but First in the Order of Excellence 
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IN FIVE YEARS. 


A RICH MAN’S CYCLOPEDIA AT A POOR MAN’S PRICE. 


A new comer, but will prove a late stayer. 


CIVE IT A PLACE OF HONOR IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Your children will grow the wiser for it. 
SUCH IS THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, The minister is ministered to by it; the apa takes 
counsel of it; and the schoolmaster goes to school to it. Sold on easy monthiy payme 


‘ DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, <¢ 


Agents wanted, and good commissions paid. 


755 Broadway, New York. _ 





NEW MUSIC 


NEW YEAR! 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to 
lose no time in procuring oneof Ditson «& Co.’s ex- 
cellent music books; all first-class, and these among 
the best. For ONE DOLLAR youcansecure the new 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 37 songs; 
or POPULAR ad COLLECT.|ON, 27 piano pieces ; 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC CULL’N, 60 pieces ; 
or CLASSICAL PIANIST. 42 classical pieces ; 
or PiANO CLASSICS. Fy en rieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE y- ASSICS. 52 easy ’ pieces ; : 

Ss ae Low | for soprano ; 

or SONG CLASSICS von LO Voice. 47 songs ; 


iC TENOR SON 
or CLASSIC BARiTONE AND BASS. ‘SONGS. 83; 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest duets; 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO Two 
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or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. popular books ; 
or EM ae oy Trowbridge ; Oratorio 
or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch ; and 

or JOSEPHS D BONDAGE. Chadwick ; Cantatas 
or FALL OF A Genie Parkhurst; | for Musical 
or HOLY Societies. 
or EMERSON’S PARTS ONGS AND GLEE S; 

or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS 

or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 





Any book mailed prompty, postpaid, for $1.00. 





Oliver Ditsdn & Co., Boston. 
Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


"HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 6 cts, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


PROF. BRICE’S Self-Teaching 

M USIC System. All can learn music without 
SELF the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 
TAUCHT. 


Established 12 yea Notes, chords, 
accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 

etc. Ten specimen lessons, 10c. Circulars free. 
G. S. Rice Music Co,, 24% State St., Chicago. 
ATHERED JEWELS, The brightest and best 

of all the new Sunday-school music-books. Price, 
35cents. Sample copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt 
of 35 cents. Gramps taken. Address W. oner 
& Co., 1102 Chesinut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
ae, containin, ng anthems. 
HE JOHN CHURCH cP., Cimcinunati, 0. 


SHOWERS Is meeting unprecedented fa- 
’ vor, ban. it in your Sunday- 
oF school rice, 35 cents by mail: 

BLESSING $3.00 per 100 by express. JoHNJ, 

Hoop, 1018 Arch’ St.. Phila., Pa, 

END FOR A FREE COPY of The Echo. 

It contains New Music, Good Reading, ani ad- 
vertisementsof NEW ANTHEM and Sunder -school 


SONG BOOKS. THE ECHO MUSIC CO., 
La Fayette, Ind. 
SUNDAY 


~SONGS,OF REJOICING Su gistat 


and capti wating. rice 























a4 dozen, not prepaid. Sample, 25 cents. 
Fillmore Bros.. 185 Race St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


00 you bef soul -aiveing music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triamph 
are the books to buy. Price of each, 45 cts.; $3 per d0z.; 
¥° rR 100. Inducements to schools and churches. 
. T. TASKER, Sr., Pub., 921 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


OYAL ANTHEMS. .27...1;,4, OGDEN. A 
Shoreses, ope ning and betes oy | peor” 208 pages. 


Price, $10. r doz.: sam imen 
pages free, Gods We WHItNEy, Potilsner, Teiedo. 0. 


For the S..S. Lessons, 1889. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. Rev.C.S. 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.25; stout paper with 
cloth back, 50 cents. Covering week by week the 
Sunday-school lessons for the first half of 1889. 


“A very helpful volume, Few men can write so 
usefully and so well.”—CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 


FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. (In press.) 
By the same author. Same price as above. For the 
last half of 1889. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Chicago, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco. 


IBLE & LAND. Rev. Jamus B, Convenss, 
@1.00, post-paid, Mosaistown, Tann, 

















SANKEY & STEBBINS? 


New Song Book 
2x 


Mi Composed and Arranged by 


IRA D. SANKEY AND GEO. C. STEBBINS.) 
Bound in boards, 430 per 100 cupies. 
One copy by maiton receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago, 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
Offers the Highest Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments. 
‘New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
estions that will give the 
Foumeks Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JourNAL. 

Curtis PuBLisHInGc Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. a 


Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3mos. (1200designs), 5.%5 
100 “ “ J year (4300 ),19. 
Smalier lots at same rates, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter. 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad'a, _Pa. 
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— (00 PRIZE DINNERS, 


Or bow, to provide a good dinner for fou persons for 


$1.00. is book contains 100 bills of fare a A geen ok 3 
also FR 78 for 150 ways tocook eggs. 200 pages, pa 
cover, 25 cents. Sold by all Dooknellers > mai ed, 


on receipt of price, IY 
J. 8S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 
i 57 Rose Street, New York. 


FOR THE THE DEACON’S WEEK 
A te jrpermence in in Living 
e Da ubjects, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


WEEK 
a . . 
PRAYER. ivrgumutere- wear co., 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Ram commentary on 8. 8. lessons. Editor, Mrs. 
A. ©. Morrow, * most practical and illustrative reli- 
gious writer of the eV? ” 6 cts. hwy *E. had cts. & year. 

IN 











THE ILLWSTRATOR, MINNEAPOLIS 

Then send samp! le pack- 
25 cts. to us, Do you use age 4 70 dif- 
and we will EW ARD CARDS 7} ferent ones, 
send you a 


. BR. NEVER PUB, CO., Albany, N.Y. 





JANUARY 
WIDE AWAKE 


NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


1.A popular novelty, called THE CRICKET 
FIDDLER. Being a recitaiion in verse by 
CLARA LoTy BATES, with violinaccompaniment 
by Julius Kichberg, with frontispiece by Miss L, 
B. Humphrey, and comic portraits of the orche’ 
tra by Bridgman, 


2 GOOD LUCK, A holiday story. By Huzexiax 
BUTTERWORTH, 


8, JessIp BENTON FREMONT’S GRIZZLY BEAR, 


4. Great Serials by J. T. TROWBRIDGE and MaRBe@a- 
RET SIDNEY. 


6. MINT Y-MALVIN W'S SANTACLAUS, An 
irresistible New Orleans story. By M. EB, M, 
Davis, author of In War Times at La Rose 
Blanche.” 


6. THE LEGEND OF WILLIAM TELL, A 
superbly illustrated article, 


7. Mrs. CLAFLIN’Ss ETIQUETTE LETTER. 
8 BRIDGMAN’s amusing COURT CALENDAR, 


9% MEN AND THINGS. Entertainment for all 
the family. 


10. FIRE-BUILDING. In the Cooking Series. 
By SALLIE Joy WHITE. 


ll, The fascinating story of THE ORLOFF, the 
great Russian diamond, 


12, —" Poems, Jingles, Laughter, and Learning, 


Only 2 cents, postage free, $2.40 a year. 
Now I8 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, Address 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES. 


Notes on Inter’! $. S. Lessons for 1889. 
(Now ready.) 


Four quarters complete, one volume, pocket 
edition, 50c.; first quarter (single, 15¢.), 
(Sunday-schools may obtain supplies at special rates.) 

fe® Be sure to include “ Pentecost” among 
your helps for 1889. 





“ A welcome awaits it.” 
* Will take a high place.” 
Tie Beucon (Congregational), Michigan. 
“A happy medium between ex: tee esis and exposti- 
i 


tion,’ cago Advance, 
* Quite unlike any other helps, wf 


Brandon (Vt.) Union, 
“None will be more. useful.” 
copal Recorder , Philadelphia, -/ « 
“ Will suit admirabiy for reading at service.” 
esbytertan Witness, Halifax. 
“ Nearest to a success of anything of th» iy Mig 


American be 
“* Will be of great service to all.” 


Interior, Chicago. 


Sunday Sehool Gi 
“Tts convenience in one pocket edition will | be 4 
preciated.” North- West Presbyter ian, Minn, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpily: 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


+ Itt William Street, New York, 
263 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





These Copying | seots 
q give perfect satisfaction to 
every one, They areinore 
extensively sold than an 
other, No press requ red. 
Any make of bes 4b 
‘may be used. 

jor note size, or §1. 4 for 
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Alvah | Bushnell i, Agt. 
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PHILANEL PETA? 


THE 
Evangelical: 
rai 0, 

12 copies, $5.00. Chicago, 
FITS fend. 2 stamps a FREE!! 
The ADJUSTABLE K COVER for school and 


library books. Neat, Rian self-sealing. Add 
P. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. 








For the 


Sunday-school | 
Teacher. 

A Collectionof Prac-| 

tical Suggestions. 

160 pp. Cloth. 50c. 








will send, free, to any Pyntay chow super~ 
intendent 6 copies of the Lessom Last, 
pete. and Calendar. Send 3 ce 
postage. GOODENOUGH & we 
LOM CO.,, sr Nassau Street, New York. ; 


. OXFORD” 
cheers’ Bibl 
ts NELSON & SONS, 33 East {7th Sty N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ OXFORD BIBLES 


Testaments, my pamale, Prayer Books, - 
at anon half the yeual 
.D. MATTH 1S 2 SONS, Brooklyn, N. Ys 


THE MIFF TREE. 


ictorial sermon. Price,icents. §2.00 per 100, 
ARD & DEUMMOND, ow Beem York. 


PILGRIM ALMANAC. For tthe Senren 
In'‘eresting, etimutatine, Telprut: 
Price, 4 cents; 100 copies, $2.00, 
Cong’l Sunday School & Pub. Soc ar 

















T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
PROGRAM Children’s Day. 28 pp., Carols, An- 


thems, and Responsive Services; the foregoing and 
other samples of. interest sent for ten cents, ac- 
Calla & te. 237-9 Deck Street, Phila., Pa. 





and Music — Easter, Anniversary, 
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woman, in ever welnity, Pt Prom 
able business. Liberal pay. All time not n 
sary. Give references. Address R.H. WOODW. 

& CO., Publ.shers, Baltimore, Md. : 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim TIMES is J enon -wne weekly 
f&t the following rates, which inclu 


von COPY, $2.00 a year, The same price percopy 
for por ony number of copies less than five. To » new 
bscriber, half price ($1.00), 


“fo MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00 4 year. To new subscribers, 


cents). 
CLUS RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


ie TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 

bscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 

total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price ( i fornew. The 
a tegen of both ol4 and new together to be not 

an ten 
f a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a lower 
Fate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller svhools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be —— ‘anied by a statement that the num- 

Pot copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
args that every leacher must actually be asubscriber, 

tthat the number of copies ordered must not be 

Jess than the full numoer of teachers. Persons who 

Bre not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 

der to secure the required number. Any number of 

soptee a excess of the requiced number may be sub- 

bed for at the sameitime. Teachers Md tothe 

old may be counted as ONE tn such 

the n of te sina . For 

ple: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and_ three to 

yong the club subscriziion need not be for morethan 

r copies, in order to: secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSORIGERS ? ? 
ecriber is meant one who has not tak 
any time during the past twe 7 
he shifting of a subscription ‘om one member of 
~ jousehold to another in order to get the reduction 
red to pew subscribers is not allowable, although 
new ew additional subscri oo 8 by or for other members 
of the Eeascheia will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any 

patel, club of either grade, whether of old or new 
rs, is entitled to an additional on y —_ 

Srospting in the case of any club for less 

cop! es formed on the “Small School” pian (given 

above). A second free ey will be allowed when a 

club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 

ty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
@ members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
to the preference of subscribers. The pa) 
aps should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a@ portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one a, and others in the 
et epeine m. another, the papers will 


ifferent mbeoia are not to unite in the formin yt 
club, but each school should have its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles i 
oy fone A —_— of the school should be mentioned in 


w Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional epbecriptions to expire at the same time 

wae the club as bd inally ordered, each subscriber 
mare race for the time that he is to receivé the 


becribers paking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not hap Ay e@ post- 
e 


cal Stu- 
price (50 


ry bn new av bred 


ice to \tny amy A — it noms. but also one to 
which it has All addresses should include 
both paar one tates, 
%.. a 2onk b eubecription &  Senewed by some other 
e who the previous ene te 
ae will oblige t the publisher by statin fon, 
b he subscribes for es the place of the one 


formed last year by 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
fh me belief that no more gadiclous —> outlay 

Mi be made than thet tor securing @ jum tries oF 
a eew mit we is entitl te “the half'r Aang 

ene yoo 
e paper wil 5 Aaa eee te ene ouhaetiber paves 
est. The 
s for for a lu w rill invericbie te dines 


be discontinued 8 
tion of the — ~ aes ion. Renewals 
re be made early 


Enough copies of any. one issue of the 
able all the teachers ° <. pecheel to 
sent free, upon applicati 


GREAT 1 BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Ro 
London, B,C will receive yearly or half- yearly ean. 
periptions r The unday hool Times (the Paper to 
nt, post id, Se Om: Philadelphia to the sub- 
come at the followi ne retes>— 
om is fo sooy es, 7“ 
10 co hh pwards, 3s. 6a, “ 
To secure t pe whove rates fer five or more coples, the 
| oe aed must be ordered at one time, and they be 
Aneoged sagly to the individual addresses, or in a 
on 


dress, whichever may be preferred 
thesubscribers. ° 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
oad Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BAIBY’S 


h_) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
~,; PURIFIED 





the ti 





eit w willbe 





each. 
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(aticura Soap. 

R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
I fying the skin "of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 


aiseases becoming chronic, Curicur 
ToiLet Soap is Be A MEDICATED 


other skin soap yet prepared. 
x i and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
n 








measur=>ly superior to every | 


mparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, | 
thus turnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, | 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, | 


flushes, and other complexional isfigurations. 
Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
noe ag wee gh skin keeps the latter transparent, 
ea. 
DNs Pin ee roeseet Wy te 
everywhere. by the 
Potrer DRUG AND CHEMicaL Co., Boston Maw. 
Send for ‘How to Beautify the Skin.” 


DIAAPLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
PIM prevented by Curicuna Mupicatap Boar. 


| 
| 


| 
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What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 
Tux CALIFORNIA FOR THE 
or Vicz, 
Sam Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 

I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL- DRUGCISTS. 


Dyspeptics will never use any other ae after 
once giving MaGEr’s EMULSION a fair tr 





ME my EMULSION is palatable and waily assimi- 
and, in my opinion, the best combination of cod 
leer ‘oil I have ever prescribed.—Louis W. Read, Sur- 


geon-General of Pennsylvania, Norristown. 








FOR 
Consumption,C Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Debaliey. asting Diseases, 
a jlous Humors 


an 

Almost as oo B= oy as cream. It can be taken ie 
pleasure by delicate poreune and children, who, 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the 
nervous system, restores energy to mind and vy, 
creates new, rich,and pure blood,—in fact, rejuvenates 


the whole system. 
FLESH, BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


NERVE, 


This Preeren isfar enpegier to all other prepara- 
tions 0: -Liver Oil; it has many imitators, but 4 
equals. The results following its use are its 


recommendations. Be sure,as you valueyour health, 


and get the genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. 
ALEXR. B. WiLzBoR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by 
all druggists. 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT 
' “TO DECKER BROTHERS. 


My Dear Mr. DECKER:—In 1881, after a 
careful inquiry of two or three musical ex- 
perts, we settled on your piano as the best in 
the market for a country home because the 
one which kept its tune and tone best, while 
ae inferior to others in other qualities. We 
ny a parlor grand, and put it in our coun- 
ome. I doubt whether you ever sent out 
4 piano from your establishment that has had 
such continuous wear. All the members of 
our family are mure or less musical; most 
of our guests are so. We keep the piano 
standing open, and every child is privileged to 
make such music on it as he can. On holi- 
days, Saturdays, Thursdays, special musical 
friends kept it in pretty continuous service. 
And as we believe that a piano is made for 
music, not for a parlor ornament, we never 
spared it The more it was used the better 
we wale ‘pleased. As compared with pianos 
of other makes in our vicinity, it has proved 
itself incomparably the best in the town, in 
my judgment, fur standing qualities. Nothing 
was done to it in seven years’ time except what 
the tuner did, and he did not come very often. 
And now, November, 1888, after spending a 
few months in your factory for recuperation, 
it comes back to us, so far as I can see, in all 
respects as good as new. I send you this 
word unsolicited, because I think I shall be 
doing a real service to any home into which I 
can the means of introducing one of your 
pianos.. For what is a home that has not a 
song in it? Yours sincerely, 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 
Messrs. Decker Brothers, 
83 Union Sq., New York. 
Dec, 6, 1888. 


ESTEY 
ORGANS 





Every one thinks of 
Estey when an organ is 
waaied, Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 








ORGA Fore Bate iy rty eons keer vn ma. 
CORNISH ilustrated catalogue. ialled tree 


to A Ry tre iy 
NISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 





ORGANS 


CHURCH 


ORGANS 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur. 
DETT ORGAN Co.. Limited, Erie, Pa. 








HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 











MALLeER Bete orschasine yom Organs: write to 








Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER WILL RELIEVE 
A DISTRESSING COUGH OR COLD INSTANTLY. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
BASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . + © «© «© © @ 
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CHAS. L. PAGE, 
WOOD MANTELS, 











To avoid delays, I now offer mantels for im- 








ProcTer & eS ee CincinnatTI, O. 


mediate de ivery only. Send two-cent stamp 


for cuts of goods now ready for shipment. 
337 and 339 Watash Avenue, Chica;zo. 













wedd Gente el oman to others on 


FOR-20 CENTS eon as ame 


named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet 


receipt of 10 cts., 
).we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
Prize, (Fancy, 
eas, on cad our Fordhook 








gg yy eo and IMPROVED, 
A handsome book of 168 pages. 
hundreds of illustrations an 
beautiful colore ered pies, paint- 

ed from nature; all about the 
B EST SEEDS 


of sterling 
paperreas t-de Plants, Thorough 
NNUAL=1Ss9 bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 


E BEST [A (NE COMPLETE Conaty 


e published for the Garden and Farm. 
ich may be deducted from first order. 
, Show and Git Pansies, 15 magnificent 

rgest-flowered Phlox, 


OR one ae each of a Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 


poh . quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and igs oy six 
grand vari Tomuast ‘merit, mailed (with the Farm Annua/) for 40 cents in stam We want 
everyone mo orde:. our New Catal , also to try our Warranted SEE. Few _—none bett ter. 


az3- IF YOU WANT MORE in’ rmation, or have no stam 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any 


oe then write for BURPEE’S 
dress, on tal Card. Write Now! 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








~The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 

















Largest Rose Growers in America. 


60 
for Roses ‘Alene. 


THE DINGEE & © 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ex- 
iy press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


“FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
haveour New Guide before buying. Send for 


It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


and CLIMBING 


If you sie ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
it—/ree. Address 


WORTH REPEATING. 


~~. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


{From “ An Introduction to the New Testament,” 
by Marcus Dods, D.D.] 


The relation of the three Synoptic Gos- 
pels to one angther is one of the standing 
problems of criticism. On examination 
these gospels are found to present minute 
and frequent correspondences, and also 
very striking differences. The problem is 
to discover a theory of their origin which 
will at once account tor their likeness and 
unlikeness, Their likeness consists (1) in 
their giving the same general outline of 
the lite of Jesus, and in filling up this 
outline with a series of incidents which 
are tn dy esc egg This is all the more 
striking; Because, while each evangelist 
prannn ‘nearly the same miracles as the 
others, they all speak of numberless unre- 
corded miracles. The extent of this coinci- 
dence in material has been presented in a 
tabular form. The entire contents of the 
several gospels being represented by 100, 
the following proportions are obtained: 
th Paes maga eve 


Mark...... adh conve wi 

Matthew........... 42 58 
LO ssscsisedsagers O68 41 
SORT isssie sees ieee OF 8 


But coincidence is largely found, not only 
in the material or substance, but (2) in 
the form in which the several incidents 
are ana and even in the language 
used. As a classical instance of resem- 
blance in form, Holtzmann cites the inter- 
polation of a parenthesis (‘‘ then saith he 
to the sick of the palsy”) in the narrative 
of the healing of the paralytic (Matt. 9: 
6; Mark 2:10; Luke 5: 24). The form 
of the narrative cannot, in this instance, 
be accidentally similar, but is such as 
prompts us to seek a cause of so striking 
a upitormity. In language, the correspon- 
dence is also remarkable, though rather 
on account of its character and significance 
than on account of its extent. For it 
never extends through passages of any 
length, and, unless in reporte soll diecenanes 
of our Lord, rarely beyond a few words at 
atime. In narrating the same event, the 
verbal coincidences of the gospels. are 
continually interrupted by thoughts and 
words peculiar to each. And by far the 
larger portion of their verbal agreement 
occurs in passages in which the words 
of others, and especially of Jesus, are 
reported. sibye 

Attention has been called to these pe- 
culiarities of the gospels, and attempts 
have been made to account for them, from 
the days when Augustine wrote his De 
‘Consensu Evangelistarum, and named Mark 
the pedisequus (footman, one who treads 
in the steps of another) Matthei. 
Little was done to throw light on the 
origin of the gospels, until in 1782 Koppe 
published his refutation of Augustine’s 
idea (Marcus non Epitomator Matthei). 
Various derivations of one gospel from 
the others were suggested by Biisching, 
Evanson, etc., till a new departure was 
taken by Lessing in 1785, who broached 
the theory that instead of being derived 
from one another, the three gospels were 


document, and this document might likely 
enough be the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
This idea was developed by the genius of 
Eichhorn, who perceived that the docu- 
ment to which the similarities of the 
Synoptics were due, must have been, not 
an Aramaic (though that was his ‘first 
notion), but a Greek gospel. This “ Ur- 
Evangelium,” or Original Gospel, was a 
fruitful idea; and in fertile minds it was 
muitiplied into several sources now lost, 
or transformed into pre-existing ‘‘ Memora- 
bilia” (Paulus), “ Narratives” (Schleier- 
macher), or “Corpuscles” (Lachmann). 
In 1818 another germinant suggestion was 
made by Gieseler (in his Historisch-krit- 
ischer Versuch),who endeavored to show that 
the similarities of the Synoptics are fully 
accounted for by theircommon dependence 
on the oral gospel; that is, on the form 
which, the preaching of Christ by the 
Apostles naturally took. This oral tradi- 
tion at first satisfied all requirements; 
and, being continually repeated, it grad- 
ually became stereotyped, and was finally 
fixed in writing in forms modified by the 
knowledge and purpose of each synoptist. 
Investigation has reeently been con- 
ducted with greater approach to scientific 
exactness, but it has always run on these 
three lines, indicated respectively by 
Koppe, Lessing or Eichhorn, and Gieseler, 
The gospels are either dependent on one 





another, or on a previously existing docu+ 


all derived from some previously existing. 
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ment (or documents), or on the oral gos- 


But the view of Eichhorn has more and 
mote asserted itself, and gtadually won 
all critics to the belief that the similarities 
and dissimilarities of our gospels are best 
accounted for by the hypothesis that their 
authots had access to some GOmmon source 
either writtet or ofal. A great crop of 
fancied original gospels has haturally 
sptung from the acceptance of this idea. 

he Tiibingen school arrange the growth 
of our gospels thus: First there was the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, at Ebiofite: 
account of Jesus. Otit of this by the 
addition of more liberal sentiments arose 
the Gospel of Matthew, in @ more or less 
complete form; also a first draft of Luke, 
which was anti-Ebionitic and strongly 
Pauline, and a second edition of 4 mote 
contiliatoty character. Lastly caine Mark, 
whith was 4 colofless compilation from 
Matthew and Luke. — 

The idéa that the antecedent oral gospel 
is sufficient to account for all the facts, 
and explain the relationship of our gospels, 
has been largely accepted in this country, 
chiefly through the influence of Canon 
Westcott, in whose IJntroduc’ion the hy- 
pothesis is ably atid elaborately expounded 
and urged, It is, of course, adinitted by 
all cfities, that oral tradition preceded all 
our gospels, that the story was told before 
it was written. Mediately our synoptical 
gospels are uiidoubtedly detived from oral 
teaching, pteaching, and relation. Some 
of the narratives in Luke and in Mark 
tiay have been ditectly transferred to their 
pages from the lip of the narrator. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel may contain what never 
elsewhere existed in writing, But this is 
6ne thing, and it is another to say that the 
peculiarities of the gospels, their agree- 
mént in general outline, and their verbal 
coincidences, are explained by their deriva- 
tion from a common oral tradition. ... 

But supposing that our gospels depend 
On sotne precedent written gospel, can We 
form any idea of the character of this 
pris ine document? Strentous attempts 

to do so have been made by many scholars. 
Most strenuous of all is perhaps the at- 
tempt recently made by Dr. Abbott 
(Eneye. Brit., Art. “Gospels”), who passes 
his pen through all that is not common 
to the three synoptists, and offers us the 
(Pesiduum as the closest approximation 
Wé possess to the original narrative, from 
which each of the three was derived. The 
“triple tradition” thus eliminated, and 
showitig the matter common to the Syn- 
optics, has the appearance of notes or 
catchwords, abrupt, broken, elliptical. It 
forms neither a grammatically coherent 
harrative hor a complete gospel. But Dr. 
Abbott asks, “Is it not possible that the 
condensed narrative which we can pick 
out of the three synoptic records represents 
the ‘ elliptical a: of the earliest gospel 
hotes or méimoirs, which needed to be 
‘expanded’ before they could be used for 
the purposes of teaching, and which might 
naturally be expanded with various and 
somewhat divergent amplifications? ” 
Dr. Abbott seems to overstep the bounds 
of probability when he supposes that a 
ospel in this elliptical style ever existed; 
ut, mechanical as his method is, he has 
done great service in contributing to the 
establishment of the critical conclusion 
that the original written gospel from which 
ours was largely drawn was a gospel closely 
resembling that of Mark, and containing 
the “triple tradition.” The approxima- 
tion of Mark to the original written gospel 
is one of the most generally accepted find- 
ings of modern criticism, It has been 
shown almost to demonstration by Holtz- 
‘mann, and scholars like Sanday and Sal- 
mon agree in this particular with him. 
Salmon concludes his very instructive 
discussion with affirming his belief that 
“all drew from @ common source, which 
however is represented with most verbal 
exactness in St. Mark’s version.” 

The two theories which may at present be 
said to hold the field are those of Holtz- 
mann and Weiss. Holtzmann’s opinion 
is that our gospels were preceded by two 
dociments, which are now lost as separate 
documents, (1) the original Mark (Ur- 
Marcus, which he denominates Quelle A), 
which fixed in writing a general outline 
and some scenes of our Lord’s life; and 
(2) the Logia (Ur-Matthius, Quelle A), 
ot collection of our Lord’s discourses com- 

iled by Matthew. Our canonical Mark 

8 an edition of (1) without any infusion 

of (2). Matthew and Luke availed them- 
selves of both (1) and (2), and also of other 
Written and oral sources. Weiss, on the 
other hand, fights hard for the priority of 
Matthew. In his view the original gospel 


with a Gotisiderable number of incidents. 
Theh cathe 
recolléctions of Peter’s preaching a8 thuch 
of Matthew’s discourses as would har- 
monize with his plan. 
canonichl Matthew, dependent on the two 
preceding gospels; and finally Luke. 
th 


multifarious and perplexed synoptical 


itself 6M two points,—the comparative 
priority of Matthew and Mark, and tlie 
existence and character of the Logia docu- 
ment, 
is yet in dispute whether Mark as well as 


Mark, who combinéd with his 
Next came our 


It wi erefore be apparent that the 


roblem has gradually been concentrating 


In cotiiection with the Logia, it 


Matthew is indebted to it; whether it is 
to be found in its purest form in Matthew 
or in Littke; whether it was colored by 



























(Bingle Thread,) 


The New Singsr « isrator, 
The New Singer Oscillator. 


These machines are especially adapted for ali kinds of Saimily- 


sewing. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


PERFECTION GUARANTEED. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., N.Y. 


(Makers of 8 Million Machines.) * 





patty feeling; whether it is itself a 
work of Matthew; what exactly is the 
significance of Papias’s reference to the 
Logia compijed by Matthew. In com- 
paring the priority of Mark with that of 

atthew, it must be kept in view that 
even although it be demonstrated that 
Mark is a closer approximation to the |} 
origifial common source than Matthew, 
this does not prove that Mark’s Gospel is 
actually of an earlier date. And the criti- 
cal question at present concerns not so 
much the date as the natural order of the 
gospels, their closeness to or remoteness 
from the primitive source, When these 
points are determined, there will be hope 
of a permanent and satisfactory-solution 
of the synoptical problem. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


A FEW REMARKS ANENT MATERIALS FOR EVENING 
wear. All the stuffs we have for such uses are not stiks. 
The facts are that all down through the Dress Goods 
are stuffs and stuffs, some costly as rare silks, others 
cheaper, beautiful, atid quite ala mode. They make 


quite a list. 

“ate Siripea Velling, 98 inch, $1.50, #2, $2.29; 46 1nen, 
50 a 3, : 
Broché Figured Veiling, 23 inch, $1.50; 46 inch, $2.25 
n Oe 
Silk-and-Wool Challis, satin striped, 23 inch, $1.50 


and 

Satin Str Bengaline, 23 inch, fi: 

‘ ot triped Barege, 23 inch, $1.25 and $2.25; 46 
neh, $2.60. 

Broehé Figtired Cashmere, 40 inch, $2.25. 
ques att one especially for tea gowns, 40 inch, 

25, $1. n 

These stuffs are in many light colors. You may 
have @ choice of cream white, several blues, Nile 
green, With various figures and tints in the decorative 
pee tl 

Th llowing are all cream white, and are beauti- 
ful. Silk Warp Henrietta, 40 inch, $l and 91,50; wool 
both ways 45 inches, 75 cents and $1; Wool Cashmere 
38 inches, 374g and 75 cents; Drap d’Alma 38 inches, 
60 cents; Mohair 27 inches, 31, 37, 50, and 75 cent;; 
Serge 38 inches, 50 cents; Albatross 38 inches, 5acents; 
Gloria 44 inches, $1; Grapé Japon 46 inches, $2.50, 

All sorts at your service, If there are any evening 
dress stiffs not represented here that ought to be, 
just téll us, rea ey get our “Thanks.” Once more 
ey p yore) uS say that we know the value 
of words. “ Henrietta” is to us an exact term mean- 
ing a definite thing «Dot an omnibus phrase used to 
carry anything which fancy Without conscience may 
chgpse. And 80 of and on. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


F : ’ ~a 
vening Silks. 
We have just received several 
cases of Novelty Silks for even- 
ing wear, specially intended fer 
the approaching season. The 
ground colors are white and va- 
rious delicate gaslight shades, 
and are brocaded in Silver and 
Gold in very nique designs. 
Orders by mail will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and lith St., 


NEW YORK. 




















See bey Wfth $1.00 to $1.25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully §1.00 to $1.25 
er yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 Staite Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


Use STUART'S SPOOL COTTON. 


Unexcelled for Strength, Smoothness, and Finish. 
A prominent wholesale firm in the West says: 

“ We think Stuart’s Spool Cotton is the chexpest 
thread in the country, considering quality and price,’”’ 


For sale by all leading Dry-goods and Notion jobbers, 


EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 














was a Matthew which combined the a 


THIRD TIME#:?3"%2 
tory we 
have been 


forced to move ifito et 
uarters to keep up with the 
Want from our New York, 








orcester, 
rovidence ynh e 
aven, @ a wo Boston 
stores, and our enormous 
mail trade. We now occupy 
pdm of an acre of space 
devote entirely to custom- 
work; turtihg ovt more gar- 
ments than any house in the 
United States, “You can order 
by mail ly ouf system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores. .To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custoni-made Ply- 
mouth Roc ants, 
rte seid 6 cents, for 
whieh we will mail you 
‘ . 20 samples self-reasure- 
ante, provided you MENTION THis 
ta) ul ro § 
Peer or Ya yt cannot whit or sain » tell us 
about the color preferred, with waist. 1 Ym 
and hip measures, remit g3, together with 


govet t of ex: ressage, £ shy adatees in the U. 8, 


6 goods pre 
Mt ranteeing safe Retivery and entire satisfaction or 
tmhoney refunded. e Ff, also, that bly make 
to your order, Full Suits Pick Overs ats, $12.00, aud 
that for ahy cause we refurid inoney at buyer's request 
0! 8, or make alterations or new 
garments free extra charge. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Aaaress #1! 11 to 17 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 
BRANOH OFFICES.—285 Broadway, New 
rs rk; Burnside uilding. W grccster, 88.5 
Hindre House, Hpeingiisig, Mass.) 30 Mar 
Y n, Mass:; Bu © 
rovid ce, R. 1.; Register Building, New 
n. 
ny. one wishing to learn of our re’ponsibility, may 


write the American Express Co., at Boston, (capital 
$20,000,000) or consiilt thé conimercial ageticies. 


‘sur « DOOR MAT 
ASK FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 
NATION AL’ MAT 


with Flattened Cdits. 
and take no-other, They ate the St most 
Durable, ‘and ALWAYS CLEAN = Tey are 
than ang vther “ihe ERY ABO Chih A ter, 
Bold ; Fednae Bouse ade only by 











d by all Carpet and 
THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT 00,, CHICAGO, 
Send for Dlustrated Price List. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
BnsTt SLoeVvErs 
For driving of street Wear. Made with 
eare from selected calf, kid, dogskin, buck- 
skin, & cheverétte, and warranted. Those 
wishing serviceable gloves, and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
them, Established 1862, 

JOMN ¢. HUTCHINSON, 
Johtistown, N. Y. 


FO * ©OLBANFAST ” 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
az F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 


reftinded if they stain the feet or fade. TH CLuan- 
Fast HosiBery Co.. 925 Broadway, New York. 











“MOOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


ARPET buyers had better purchaseof J. &J. 
DOBSON, 809 Chestnut St,, Phila- 
deiphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of tuelr own make 
which are reliable in every way. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, afe advertised fully every 
other week in this paper. Read the ad. 


‘LADIES! (Fez |= 














| the leading cit 


RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES oF fa 


OctobéEr ist, 1888. 


RESOURCES. 
* Loafis securéd by mtrtgage on 
real estate..........+. Ss eeseseces $x,59%,995.9% 
Remittances for Interest Within 60 B 
GAYS ki cgi stescaeacs dvsqensgndis 2,481.69 
Other past-due Interest remitted 
for but not paid to us.........- 1,706.95 
Cash on hand and in bank......... 221,813.69 
Spécial Trust Furid Mortgage Loans 7,361.30 
$1,825,359: 54 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock paid in.... ..sseeee ee $500,000.00 
Surplus Fund.........eseeeeeseeeee 100,000.00 
Undivided eg Sesabees eeeibes 27:723:53 - 
Debenture Bonds Outstanding.... 1,009,800.00 — 
rust Savings Deposits...........++ 6,049.00 
Trust Fund interest ccount...... 1,472,806 -~ 
Certificates of Deposit bearing in- he 
PETESt. cess see e eases Gessenae 43;451:20 
Other Deposits and Funds await- 
ing investment. .....s.s.ssee soe 296,872.55 
$x ,8254359.54 
borréect —Attest. 
}. M Davis, Atsert H. Horton, 
. Ri ows, 


HRELE SAMUEL T. 
8. L. Leavite, Directors. 
‘We, the tidefsigféd, hefeby cértify that we have 

eatefatly Vétified the above statement and find the . 


mé corréct. 
v9 RANKIN Masoft, Byron Roserts, Additers. :- 


1, H. B. BALL, President of The Kansas Investinent 
Company, qo i. uly osieer ee the above fw 
w e an eliet. 
is trué to the best of my kno Ve gS ne resident, 


State of Kahsas, Shawnee County, ss. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this goth fay 
April, 1887. Joun P, Goocin, Notaty Public, 


If you are reg | an investment for your 
funds where they will be, first of all absolutely 
géctite, and sécondly, pay you a rate of interest . 
that is higher thati is usually obtainable for 
theiti is the Eastern loan markets, we would 
like to have you address us at our home office 
in To atisas, of at 1ot Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. @ 
heéh in business since 1 and have loan 
pd Millions of Dollars. We ive nara lost Senet 
we iave loaned, nor pane we ever beentompelled to press 
c uré to a sale. 
. Wie tor our pamphlet descriptive of our Saving Fund 
Trust Deposit Certificates. 


INVESTMENTS 
SAFE Srp, “200498 


Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 














16,854 Mortgages egotisted, ting $11,768 818 
§.eee “ in teres, ae: s$ 6,368,162- 
nleetes “| EN BEY He 0,606 
Fetal puck os te eae 











mere , 4 to whom we can refer, 
we ‘e x2! tS pate 4 the largess but 
SAFEST business, 


Savings Bepartment for Small Amounts. 


information farnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS ; o 
ew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres't. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern Office,—Keystone Bank Building, 1338 Chest. 
. hut St., Phila. Rev. Orr Lawson, V.-Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL 


9 « - $250,000, 
7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages: 
G@) ARANTEED. 


These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dako'a. Wealso allow six 
per cent. pef annum on all eet | a with us fur six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same, rdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
in Dakota. Rajlrvads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be buiit inside of e'gh- 
teeh months. We offer choice investments in A 
deeh city property, and Dakota farm lands. Add 
us for full information. 





ber- 
ress 





PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


‘The best for churches, stores, of residences. Send for 
ereular, Give measures for an estimate. H.8, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centré and Franklin Sts., New York. 


= 













We send free our 100-page 
ill. catalogne of Reclining 
& Rolling Chairsand Inva 
lids’ Goods. Sargent Mfg. 
Co., 814 Broadway, N.Y. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0,, 


yz TL 
1 momar | a 
imited, 6 
LA 


TOOLS fy 7 Market Mt, 
PHI DELPHIA, PA. 
_ Send 2 cents for illustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


80S and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
Renee apadee dikes Sinan 

















For example 
giving your age. 





\X 
t\ 


- 





.xhO* Insure IN THE TRAVELERS” 





ARM® MORTGAGE 
corey Seconees NESS COUNTY 
Send for tuli Particulars! 


. AND 
Mtustrated Rand-boaahaps. 40 Waren S71. BOSTON. 





EATTL No blizzards, heavy snows or cyclones. 
$ Average ‘winter temperature 43° above 
zero. Seattle, largest city in Washing ion Terr’y, Popu. 
lation 25,000, pg ree go d ti 7 and err ei 
eenter of Puget Soun ountry, Fu ‘orma’ 
Queen SE At TLE CHAR, Hh RITTIN GEA, 
ITY. e ba s Seattle, Wash. Territory. 
WAR + LOAN AGENCY, ¢ 
Fair ary, Nebraska, : 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraski - 
for persons Hast. All loans made absolutely , 


Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. Time, one to siz 
years. For details and referetices, write for 











T American Anvestment Co,, 150 N: 
St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 





At prices that will interest you. Se 10 Cents 
ior ’ Guid NT cRY, : 
DE AEE City cr MLS |} 


in Investment Securities, all gua 
Assets, October 1, 1888, $2,000,000 Send tor fall 
ation and references. K. 8. Onmeny, President 








VIRGIN ER oy | 


47 


Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


The Néw Singer Automatic, 


KANSAS INVESTMENT (0, 
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[January 19, 1889, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





























aes , 1 U)™ 


TOO EASY. 
Ki Cleanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 


Johnnie (indignantly}—Humph! Sepolio! Give | 


me a hard 0: e. 


**A diseaso known is half cured.” If 


your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Sesuring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 


. No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 





i 





ouR 
$ | A WEEK. 
eClubSystem 
while as convenient 








Watch Club, and we 
the Club for each watch 


$x a week. 
more for your money than any one else 
why we are doing the largest 
watch business in the world, We seil 
only first quality goods, but our 
are about what others get for sec- 
ond quality. Sc SilverWatch 
is a substan’ ilver (not imitation of 
kind) Stem Wind American Lever 
atch—either hunting case or 
Our $25. 


OpenFace a uality, stiffened 
rece 50 Yen ver ci erleectes 


any any Solid G. Gold meget thatcan bessida 
less than double the peers, as chea 
variably thin, weak, 












solid cases are in 


In Office In Co’s Own 
904 WALNUT na PHILABA. 
Agents Wanted. 
Alex Watch Insulator, Ss. 00. 

















mance 
ear A Sold Watch on Liberal thal 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 18%. 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ci mn Pe hae 














Home Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, (889. , 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks and Trost, Companies, e . e e ° + $ 359,833 26 
Bonds and Mortgages, be ing first I lien on Real Estate, . ° ° . e ° 701,300 00 
United States Stocks (mark e), ° ° ° ° . + 2,818,850 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value), P ° e ° " 2,379,130 00 
Siate and City Bonds (market value), .. * A > ‘ ° e . 411,869 89 
Loans on Stocks (payee on demand), i? e . . e ° ° 239,400 00 
nterest Due and rued on ist January, 1889 ° ° ° . ° ° ; 79,098 83 
an Be Jones and in i of Agents, e ° ° ° ° e ‘ 626,500 15 
Real Estate, ® ° ° . ° . ° ° - 1,845,675 14 
nf Total, $8,961,657 27 
LEABILITIES | 2 
Cash Capital, > ° ° ° $3,000,000 00 
rve Premium Fund ° 6 e ° ° ® 38,767,507 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, nial and Taxes, e ° ° . ° ° 483 88 
Reserve for Sin ing Fund, : ° ° ‘ . ° ° . 203 78 
Net Surplus, ‘ > ‘ > » ‘ ‘ . ° 1,502,462 61 
Cash Assets, . + * . . . . ’ . . . . $8,961,657 27 





DIRECTORS : 


Tsaac H, _pretinghem, William H. Townsend, 

Levi P. Morton Saver 8. a ee 

Henry A. Hu ribut, Henry M. Taber, 

bt og ture, Daniel A. Heald; 

Jobn R. Ford David H, M« Alpin, 

William k. Fosdick, Andrew C. Armstrong, 
Elbridge G. 


WILLIAM L, oErow: 
THOMAS B, GREEN *} Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, D, Rrestient, 


Cornelius N. Bliss 

Eamund F. ‘Holbrook, 

John H. Washburn, 

John H. Inman, 

Walter H. Lewis, 

Francis H. Leggett, 
Snow, Jr. 


Benjamin Perkins, 
Henry E. Beguelin, 
George W. Smith, 
Frederick P. Olcott, 
J. Harsen Rhoades, 
George C. White, Jr., 


WASHBURN , 
ELDRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr. ,} Vice-Presidents, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, } Ast Secretaries. 


NEw York, January 8, 1889. 














Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
given in full on opposite pages. A a book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the a 


of the year. It is printed on thin, tough paper, 
color and gold. Only a quarter of an ts 
over the lesson at odd minutes, Choice enough 


ick. Just 


and neatl \eand © in cloth, with side — > 
e thing for those who wish to 
for a gift to teachers or scholars at Chnetnas. 


Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 











Sunmor CHASE & SANBORN. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL eo SSPRraeN TNS 
THE FINEST GRO 


acnaye BRAND. COF F EEE catled The. a 


Amer rica. Always 


A skilful blen 
CRUSADE B BLEND. 2rias teases 


suit your taste as no other Co: 


whole roasted 


JAVA and M 


of s fla- 
ic high grade 
guaranteed to 


free will, at a m —a risen Behe Always 


cunareuna ti in 1 Ib. airtight parchment packages. 


E We are eqoiusively: an Suporting house, selling 
onl But to 


y to dealers. 


ng our famous 


coffee before b ving we will, upon 
e ore Duying, 38 u 
nd postage, send 


cents in stamps to cover the cost of can a 


resol of 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal B 


rand Coffee. 


CHASE & SANBORN, 102 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








BOYCE BROTHERS 
Tmporters and Grocers, Philadelphia 


THE PERFECTION CANDIES. 





CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, and 
CHRIST ON CALVARY. 
produced in the original colors; size of each 21x28 in, 
x he ane priginnl so sold to Mr. John Wanamaker for 845,- 
ope fcr $1.00 each or $2.00 forthe 
a postpaid. AGENTS WANTED. Quick sales 
made everywhere. Now is the time to begin for the 
holiday trade. Apply to THE PHELPS PUBLISH- 
ING,\Co. . Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


yea hess .New 


LIBERAL SALARY ant oxpanace of premaring 
aes at our office pa! ts 
3 onour plan. Salary not conditional on 
enles, From $75 to Ad; per month can be made, also, 
Rook. Address JOHN G 
WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia or Chicago. 


00 A MONTH can be note 
$75. p+ 4 to $250. ™ working for us. Agents pre 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole 

time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
redalso. A few vacancies in towns softies, Be 
& CO., Pubs., aA 




















WN Delicious COFFEE! pcr cincanee 
tT ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


ok 4 If your.dealer pot supply 0, cond do. 
iness are assured if proper 


with his address, and own for 
—s n, Mass, 
TREN poo cient nourishment B37 
‘ood 









e,to Thos. Wood &Co., 
vided, whether for young orold. Ridge’s 
y rich in in carbon, gives satisfaction, will not 
cause 








AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THE 
AGENT ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. Send 
AGENT for special offer to Sunday-schools, free. 
AGENT Also, com “eg works of Dr. Dio Lewia 
AGENT Circulars P. O. Box 1083, N. Y. City. 


130 ORDERS IN 33 DAYS;” cris oer 


every 12 calls ;” “47 orders in 16 hours: ;” “73 orders in 
5 $Save :” such are some of the reports of our agents, 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED Serene 


nan D np BROS, works 8 and B be Phi 








Sr BLAS 
PRESERVED COCOANU I 
HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESanno CAKES 
Recommended by best 
~ half- — Asle your Grocer for #. — 


free on est. 
CROFT a ALLEN, seen 





crates ¥ 


rgains Ge in Tea 


Baking Powder and 
edine | PREMIUMS. 


‘or particu ’ 
For anes T AMERICAN TRA Oo. 
31853 Vesey Ste Now ¥ York, N.Y. 


BAH EFR’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 








prea hm 


beet to ay Sood 
Ferry’s Si Seeds 


r 9 crave y hence 





Garden, Field or 
should send for i it. Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


OLE’S TESTED SEEDQ 





on 7 sL-Eys. CARD 











AL Free. Conta: 
ww Ne and Standard Variedan, of Candee Farm 
and VFlowe eeds, ardeners should Naty tt 
before ‘pure sing. Address COLE vices. Stocks 
esh. ress le 
Becasmen, PELLA 10WA —, 
Pews, Settees, Chairs, Sunday-school, 
CHURCH Hall, and Lodge Seatings, Pulpite, Pul- 
tc, BAXT C.sw 


WORK it Chatra, oto, HA ry a2 46 8. Add 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of of PULPIT SUITS, 


BOSTON. 





wend k for pve art 





IMPORTERS OF. CHURCH 
H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, tpt thy n° or City. 





C HURC H FURNITURE 
ufacturers in the Country 
Boston, Masa, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


8. C.S ALL "2 coO., - = 








D llustrat- 
ony ramon HI ey ienS ce 
as ER, « Optician, 49 Naseau Steg Ne Ve 


ge ALA SUNDAY- SCHOOLS: 





k or merino. 
tan —v Se. Send for illus. a 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pas 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other us¢s. 
SISCO B » Baltimore, Md. 
dy for illustrated catalogue. 
CHURCH LAMPS nell CHANDELIERS 
Satisfaction Soumatons.® oi 
timate given of cost and need, oF no sale, ide 
logue furnished S a oo 


A. J. ER, 
No. 96 Sonth 24 Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIC ore Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 25 & 27 N. 13th St, 


McShane Bell Foundry: 
- Finest Crade of 
Cuimes anv Pzats for CHURCHES. 
Send for Price and Ca Catalo ae. oft 
Mention Fp we gm wae dare, Md. 




























uality Bells for Churches, Chim 
Benools’ ete, c, Fully warranted. Write for 
Prices. LL FOUNDRY, 











Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 


VAN DUZENY & TIFT, Cincinnati,O. 
rices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
9 If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
= | our complete samples of 


‘ paper representing over 250 

Postage is 16 cts. per Ih, varieties which we sell b 
W eRe con tis 

Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

gs yoann ee direct from mills to the consumer, 

e sheets of paper and envelopes, with pricesand 

nom r of sheets to a pou:d, sent oh receipt of 15 eta, 
H. H. CaRtTEr & KaRRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 











4 RESS $3. Pag reg size, #8. 
FRIN ting eam | printed direedena, 
our WI tena 2 ete 2 end 2 stamps {oF for ooalogye of of 


CARDS 


Freee On tacilonen, 















BEAUTYo# POLISH- = 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED. 
No ODoR WHEN HEATED. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fullytested 
one indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. -Your 
ocer PTB t to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 

D S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 








IMPROVED 


HIRES’rooT BEER 














Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 





No trouble, no boili always ready. Put up in 1B 
tin cans at 7ic, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia. Pa 





sy advertisements that are 
he Sunday Gahosl Times intends to odmit oaly — = “a 


refund te 


aby mouey thai they 


Bhould, however, 988 ES ES ZS See .nct ceed Seating De etre He 





A 





